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THE REPORT 



OP TUE 

PRESIDENT OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 

FOR 

THE SESSION 1877-78. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please Your Majesty, — 

I have the honour of presenting to Yonr Majesty the following 
Report regarding the condition and progress of this College for 
the Session ending June, 1878, together with a statement 
of the numbers attending the Summer Classes up to the present 
date. In discharging this duty it affords me much gratification 
to be enabled to record the subjoined statements in reference to 
the prosperity of the College and its general condition, presenting 
as they do continued evidence of its adaptation to the progress 
of science and literature and to the educational demands of the 
community. In my Report for this year I am enabled to give a 
return of 468 students in attendance in the different depart- 
ments of Arts, Law, Engineering, and Medicine, being an 
increase on the past year of 26, and on the past two an increase 
of 70 students in residence in Belfast : — 

I. — Return of the Number of Students attending in the several 
Faculties during the Session 1S76-77. 



Arts, 

Civil Engineering, 13 

Law, 24 

Medical, 288 

Various, 12 



. 437* 

II. Return of the Number of Students attending in the several 
Faculties during the Session 1877-78. 



Arts, 128 

Civil Engineering, 11 

Law, .22 

Medical, 281 

Various 21 



463* 

* In these returns the duplicates are rejected. 
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Report of the President 



I think it important to make the following report regarding 
the success which has attended the introduction of Summer 
Classes into this College, in accordance with Rules and 
Regulations adopted by the Council. 

In 1866 Summer Classes, chiefly for the use of the Medical 
students, were opened for the first time in this College. For two 
years the only Summer Classes were Botany and Practical 
Chemistry, but Experimental Physics, Medical Jurisprudence, 
and Midwifery were subsequently added. The transfer of these 
courses from an earlier period of the Session to the summer has 
proved of great advantage to the Medical students, who had 
previously suffered from the overcrowding of subjects within the 
limits of the ordinary Colleg-e Session. The following return 
shows that the attendance in the Summer Classes has steadily 
increased during the last five years : — 



1873, 








107 students 


1874, 








108 


1875, 








131 „ 


1876, 








135 


1877, 








148 „ 


1878, 








159 ,, 



The business of these classes for the present year has only 
terminated on this clay, the 18tli July. 

Since the opening of the College no Session has passed over 
marked by greater diligence and assiduity, and by a more general 
observance of order and discipline on the part of the students, than 
the last. The few cases of departure from rule or propriety, 
which came under my notice, were generally disposed of by my- 
self, without the necessity of having them referred to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Council. As attention, good conduct, and zeal always 
lead to important results, so the improvement and success of the 
great body of the students, have been highly creditable to them- 
selves, and gratifying to the Professors. In the various testing 
examinations, whether those conducted within the walls of the Col- 
lege itself, for Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes, or those of 
the Queen’s University for its high distinctions and rewards, 
many of our students, during the past year, have won positions 
for themselves which attest their past labours and exertions, 
whilst affording an encouraging earnest of their future success in 
life. The reports of the Civil .Service Commissioners, and of dif- 
ferent Governmental authorities at home and abroad, continue to 
afford most satisfactory testimony that the students of this Col- 
lege still hold then 1 place amongst those of the other universities 
of the empire, not only in the arenas of scientific and literary 
competition, but in the practical work afterwards assigned to them 
in the various departments of the public service. Testimonies 
are constantly reaching the College, from various quarter's, re- 
specting the advancement of former students, which establish the 
important fact that the instruction imparted within these walls is 
sound in its quality and extensive in its range. 
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rf Queen's College , Belfast. 



The following tables, which, I think it right to bring into the 
body of this report, will show the condition of this College to the 
end of the present Session. 

I. — Numbers and Religious Persuasions* of Students attending Lectures 
in Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Session from its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

oulatod. 


Non- 

Matri- 

culated. 


Total. 


Church 

of 

Ireland. 


Roman 

Catho- 

lic. 


Presby- 

terian. 


Metho- 

dist. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va- 


Total. 


1849-50, 




90 


105 


195 


33 


5 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-51, 




110 


75 


185 


33 


10 


136 


4 


1 


1 


185 


185J-52, 




120 


69 


189 


40 


14 


129 


5 




1 


189 


1852-53, 




101 


53 


154 


33 


15 


100 


4 


_ 


2 


154 


1853-54, 




114 


54 


168 


36 


14 


107 


6 




5 


1G8 


1854-55, 




118 


65 


183 


34 


14 


131 


3 


_ 


1 


183 


1855-56, 




119 


74 


193 


33 


19 


131 


5 


2 


3 


193 


1856-57, 




136 


58 


194 


35 


14 


131 


3 


2 


9 


194 


1857-58, 




153 


54 


207 


31 


14 


154 


4 


1 


3 


207 


1858-59, 




160 


63 


223 


45 


14 


153 


8 


2 


1 


223 


10 years, } 


122-1 


67 


189-1 


35-3 


13-3 


131-7 


4-6 


•9 


3-3 


189-1 


1859-60, 




199 


58 


257 


43 


16 


184 


8 


2 


4 


257 


1860-61, 




239 


73 


312 


57 


22 


216 


7 


- 


10 


312 


1861-62, 




299 


76 


375 


59 


17 


266 


13 


4 


16 


375 


1862-63, 




335 


53 


388 


61 


24 


275 


11 


3 


14 


388 


1863-64, 




340 


47 


387 


63 


26 


261 


10 


3 


24 


387 


1864-65, 




356 


49 


405 


58 


22 


285 


9 


1 


30 


405 


1865-66, 




360 


53 


413 


60 


19 


281 


13 


2 


38 


413 


1866-67 




357 


30 


387 


57 


19 


225 


18 


1 


67 


387 


1867-68, 




357 


33 


390 


59 


16 


233 


25 




55 


390 


1868-69, 




330 


38 


368 


51 


15 


220 


26 


• 2 


54 


368 


Average 
cond 10 


of se- ) 
yearB, j 


317-2 


51 


368-2 


56-8 


19-6 


244-6 


14-0 


2-0 


•31 -2 


368-2 


1869-70, 


328 


25 


353 


57 


18 


214 


19 


3 


42 


353 


1870-71, 




337 


43 


380 


76 


14 


226 


22 


4 


38 


380 


1871-72, 




295 


33 


358 


80 


17 


203 


12 


1 


45 


358 


1872-73, 




328 


23 


35 L 


79 


15 


203 


21 


1 


32 


351 


1873-74, 




344 


31 


375 


87 


17 


201 


26 


2 


42 


375 


1874-75, 




346 


47 


393 


85 


11 


223 


24 


3 


47 


393 


1875-76, 




353 


40 


393 


70 


17 


222 


29 


2 


53 


393 


1876-77, 




393 


44 


487 


86 


13 


270 


29 




37 


437 


1877-78, 




421 


42 


463 


89 


20 


283 


27 


4 


40 


463 



* I have thought it right to classify the students of the various Churches as they designate 
themselves in the forms filled up by them at entrance. 
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Report of the President 



II. — Numbers and Religious Persuasions of Students -who have entered 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in each year since its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

culated 


Non- 

Matri- 

culatod. 


Total. 


Church 

of 

Ireland 


Roman 

Catho- 

lio. 


Presby- 

terian. 


Motho- 

dist. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1849-50, 




90 


105 


195 


33 




145 


4 


] 


7 


195 


1850-51, 




51 


42 


93 


15 


7 


68 


1 


_ 


o 


98 


1851-52, 




42 


40 


02 


25 


7 


47 


o 


_ 


1 


82 


1852-53, 




31 


23 


54 


16 


7 


28 


2 


_ 


1 




1853-54, 




39 


23 


62 


14 


5 


36 


3 


_ 


4 


62 


1854-55, 




41 


30 


79 


13 


6 


56 


o 


_ 


2 


79 


1855-56, 




33 


29 


62 


17 


5 


36 


2 


o 




62 


1856-57, 




40 


28 


68 


18 


4 


40 


1 


_ 




68 


1857-58, 




43 


28 


71 


8 


6 


55 


2 






71 


1858-59, 




51 


37 


88 


24 


8 


51 


4 


l 


- 


88 


Enterodfirs 


10 years 


461 


393 


854 


183 


6(1 


562 


23 


4 


22 


854 


1859-60, 




66 


24 


90 


14 


6 


64 


4 




2 


90 


1860-61, 




96 


41 


137 


29 


13 


85 


3 






137 


1861-62, 




114 


38 


152 


27 




101 


6 




10 


152 


1862-63, 




115 


22 


137 


23 


12 


92 


5 


_ 




137 


1863- 64, 

1864- G5, 




109 


18 


127 


25 


5 


86 


3 




7 


127 




108 


27 


135 


22 


6 


97 








135 


1865-66, 




88 


30 


118 


17 


7 


83 






6 


118 


1866-67, 




95 


12 


107 


16 


6 


61 


10 




14 




1867- 68, 

1868- 69, 




90 


22 


112 


20 


5 


63 


1 


1 


90 


112 




79 


24 


J03 


16 


7 


60 


6 


2 


12 


103 


Entered in 
10 years, 


econdj 


9 GO 


258 


1,218 


209 


72 


792 


46 


7 


92 


1,218 


Total in 20 years. 


1,421 


651 


2,072 


392 


132 


1,354 


G9 


11 


114 


2,072 


1869-70, 




03 


15 


98 


23 


8 


54 


4 


1 


8 


98 


1870-71, 




84 


30 


114 


36 


2 




8 


1 


ID 

J3 


114 


1871-72, 




70 


25 


103 


on 


6 


50 




1 


103 


1872-73, 




99 


14 


113 


33 


6 


60 


9 






113 


1873-74, 




98 


25 


123 


28 


6 


63 


13 


2 


11 


123 


1874-75, 




102 


32 


134 


33 


3 


78 




3 


12 


134 


1875-76, 




91 


24 


115 


18 


10 


69 






11 

12 


115 


18/6-77, 




119 


32 


151 


35 


;> 


ra 


8 




151 


1877-78, 




118 


28 


146 


34 


10 


78 | 


9 


1 


14 


146 






2,293 


876 


3,169 


660 


186 


1,856 j 


137 


20 


210 


*3,169 



Ill — Return of the Number of Medical Students in attendance in each Session. 



Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

triculated. 


Total. 


Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

triculatcd. 


Total. 


1849-50, 


28 


27 


55 


1864-65, 


126 


25 


151 


1850-51, 


20 


35 


55 


1865-66, 


130 


29 


159 


1851-52, 


25 


39 


64 


1866-67, 


157 


17 


174 


1852-53, 


29 


33 


62 


1867-68, 


163 


18 


181 


1853-54, 


29 


37 


66 


1868-69, 


150 


24 


174 


1854-55, 


39 


36 


75 


1869-70, 


145 


22 


167 


1855- 56, 

1856- 57, 


33 


48 


81 


1870-71, 


168 


26 


184 


36 


25 


61 


1871-72, 


162 


25 


187 


1857-58, 


35 


32 


67 


1872-73, 


174 


14 


188 


1858-59, 


45 


34 


79 


1873-74, 


175 


30 


205 


1859-60, 


56 


39 


95 


1874-75, 


184 


36 


220 


1860-61, 


70 


46 


116 


1875-76, 


200 


26 


226 


1861-62, 


81 


48 


129 


1876-77, 


230 


38 


268 


1862-63, 


89 


33 


122 


1877-78, 


243 


38 


281 


1863-64, 


110 


33 


143 











. * Adding the return for the present Session, 1877-78, 3,169 Students have been enrolled 
since the opening of the College, and 463 are now in attendance, against 437 during the 
corresponding term of last Session. 
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Without my strong testimony once more expressed regarding 
the spirit of harmony that continues to pervade the college, this 
report would be incomplete. All through the professorial ranks 
and amongst the students themselves, belonging as they do to 
various Churches, a spirit of co-operation continues to unite the 
entire body ; and it affords me the utmost satisfaction to bear 
record that no instance of religious dissension has ever come 
under my notice. In this respect, as well as in its general success 
and influence, this non-sectarian college is accomplishing the 
noble designs of its founders, and of Parliament itself. Already 
it has abundantly proved its adaptation to the requirements of 
the entire community, having immensely raised the standard of 
education in this province. 

As one of the constituents of the Queen’s University in Ireland, 
this college continues to hold its high position. The number of 
students it furnishes yearly for graduation, as well as the distin- 
guished place they annually occupy in the lists of University 
honours and exhibitions, afford a most satisfactory proof of the 
great ability of the professors, and the zeal and talent of then- 
pupils. That any difficulty should exist in the granting of re- 
presentation in Parliament to the Queen’s University is a matter 
deeply to be lamented. The justice and expediency of this has 
been officially presented to your Majesty’s advisers; and the 
question has, in various ways and from the most influential quar- 
ters, been pressed on their attention ; and whilst the strength of 
the claim is fully admitted, it is to be hoped that a member will 
speedily be assigned to the Queen’s University in Ireland. To 
leave it in a state of isolation as the only unrepresented Univer- 
sity in the empire, when already it presents a constituency of 
nearly 2,000 graduates unsurpassed by any other for general intel- 
ligence — a constituency which will steadily increase every year, 
would injure the great interests of education, and deprive the 
graduates of constitutional privileges to which they are justly 
entitled. 

It affords me much gratification to record the great benefits 
conferred on this college by the restoration of the grant for the 
library, museums, and philosophical departments, to its original 
amount. The increased advantages and facilities thus afforded 
to the requirements and progress of a college embracing so many 
departments, and rising so steadily in numbers, are sensibly felt 
by all the professors, as well as by every student 

It is satisfactory to state, in regard to the duties of the deans 
of residences, that, in consequence of a representation made to 
me by those functionaries of the desirability of having a time 
appointed weekly for the giving of religious instruction within 
the hours of collegiate attendance, I have been enabled, with the 
concurrence of professors, who have assigned their class-rooms 
for this purpose, to meet the desires of the deans — an arrange- 
ment from which I anticipate the best results to spring, from its 
increasing the facilities for giving periodical religious instruction 
within the walls of the college. 

I feel it to be my duty in this report to express my anxious hope 
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that now, when the question of intermediate eduction in Ireland 
is engaging the attention of Parliament, the importance of ex- 
tending the proposed great benefits of the measure to females as 
well as to males — if not in the present session, but certainly in 
the next — may not be lost sight of by the legislature when 
dealing with education in its most comprehensive application. 
In expressing this strong desire, I do not, as president of this 
college, overstep the limits of my jurisdiction. The older Uni- 
versities of Cambridge, London, and Dublin, have opened their 
doors most advantageously for the examination of women. The 
Queen’s University in Ireland has for the last six years adopted 
regulations for the examination of girls ; and, accordingly, I 
have had the satisfaction of assigning rooms annually within this 
college for the examination of females, many of whom have car- 
ried off the highest honors assigned by the University for distin- 
guished proficiency. To extend and consolidate all such efforts in 
this direction is now the solemn and imperative duty of the state ; 
particularly at a period when female industry is diverted from 
many of its original channels by the universal introduction of 
machinery, and when the now unemployed skill of the female sex 
might be made most beneficially to supersede the labour of males, 
better adapted for other spheres of more manly and more 
lucrative employment. 

The report of the Ladies’ Institute of Belfast, formed for the 
object of directing the attention of the public, and especially of 
parents, to the importance of aiming at a higher standard of 
education for young women, is of much interest at the present 
time, particularly as the co-operation of the Ladies’ Institute of 
Belfast, with other similar associations, induced the Senate of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland to establish a system of examina- 
tion for young females. 

Various and full returns of the number of students in each 
class, of the amount of fees paid over to each professor by the 
bursar, of the number of Lectures delivered from each Chair, 
together with the accounts of expenditure, and enlarged digest 
of the subjects taught in each class, and copies of the . printed 
papers used at the different examinations, will be found given at 
full length in the Appendix. 

All of which, on behalf of the college, is testified by your 
Majesty’s most dutiful servant, 



Queen’s College, Belfast, 
18 th July, 1878. 



£. SHULMAM henry, 

President .. 
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APPENDIX. 



APPENDIX, No. 1. 

No . 1. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, and Queen’s University. Q U e"eipT 

The College is a Corporation under tlie name and style of “ Queen’s College Belfast ’and 
Belfast. ” It was founded under the provisions of the Act 8 & 9 Victoria, cap. Queen’s 
66, intituled “An Act to enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the University. 
Advancement of Learning in Ireland. ” Under the powers given by this Act, 
it was determined to found three Colleges. Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were 
selected as the sites of these Colleges, and on the 30th day of December, 1845, 
letters patent were issued, incorporating them. The Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents of tbe three Colleges were formed into a Board, called “ The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges, ” for the purpose of drawing up the statutes and arranging 
the system of education to be pursued in them. 

On the 4th of August, 1849, the Professors were appointed, and the Colleges 
opened for the reception of students on the 30th October, in the same year. 

Letters patent, constituting the statutes, were issued on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1849, and a further charter was issued in the year 1863. 



The Council of the College— Session, 1877-78. 

The President. 

The Vice-President. 

John Purser, m.a., Professor of Mathematics. 

John Park, m.a., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. 

James Cuming, m.a., m.d., f.k.q.c.p., Professor of Medicine. 

C. D. Yonge, m.a., Oxon., Professor of History and English Literature. 
Joseph D. Everett, m.a., d.c.l., Professor of Natural Philosophy. 

Robert 0. Cunningham, m.d., f.l.s., Professor of Natural History^ and Geology. 



Professors. 



The Greek Language, . . Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.r.a.s, 

The Latin Language, . . William Nesbitt, m.a. 

History and English Literature, Charles Duke Ycnge, m.a. Oxon. 



Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, 



A. L. Meissner, ph.d. 

John Purser, m.a., m.r.i.a. 

Joseph David Everett, m.a., d.c.l. 
Thomas Andrews, m.d., f.r.s., m.i 



i.i.A., Hon. 



Natural History, . 

Logic and Metaphysics, 

Civil Engineering, 
Agriculture, . 

Anatomy and Physiology, 
Practice of Medicine, . 
Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, , . , 

Midwifery, , , . 

English Law, . , , 

Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy, . , 



F.R.S.E. 

Robert 0. Cunningham, m.d., f.l.s. 
John Park, m.a. 

George Euller, c.e. 

John F. Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

Peter Redfern, m.d. Lond., F.R.c.s. 
James Cuming, m.d. 

Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

R. E. Dill, m.d. 

John M‘Kane, m.a. 

T, E. Cliffe Leslie, ll.b, 

S 
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Appendix, 

No . 1. 



Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 
Queen’s 
University. 



Curator of Museum, 
Registrar, 

Librarian, 

Bursar, . 



Office Bearers. 

. The Professor of Min., Geo., and Nat. Diet. 
. John Purser, Esq.,,M.A. 

. Rev. George Hill. 

. John Wylie, Esq. 



Deans of Residences. 



Appointed, 

General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, Rev. Josias Leslie Porter, d.d., ll.d., 1866 
Church of Ireland, . . Rev. Samuel E. Busby, ll.d., . . 1872 

Wesleyan Methodists, . Rev. Robinson Scott, d.d., . . 1873 

Irish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, . Rev. John Scott Porter, . . . 1874 

The Deans are designated as they wish themselves to be called. 

The students of the College are either Matriculated or Non-matriculated. 
All the courses for Matriculated students in Arts, including the Department of 
Civil Engineering, and also in the Faculties of Medicine and of Law, will be 
found in the Calendar, which is published annually. 

Non-matriculated students, on paying the regulated class fees, and signing an 
engagement to observe order and discipline in the College, are permitted, -without 
undergoing a preliminary examination, to attend any separate course or courses 
of Lectures ; but are not permitted to become candidates for Scholarships or 
Prizes, or to enjoy other privileges of the Matriculated students. 

Students in any of the Faculties can lie admitted ad eundem from the other 
Queen’s Colleges, or from any University capable of granting degrees. 



Collegiate Scholarships. 

In the Faculty of Arts — 30 Junior Scholarships, of £24 each, are awarded 
to Undergraduates — 1 5 for proficiency in Literature, and 15 for proficiency in 
Science; also, 8 Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, to Graduates, one being 
limited to students who have also completed the course for the degree of ll.b. ; 
and 5 Scholarships, of £20 each, to Engineering Students. 

In the Faculty of Medicine — 8 Junior Scholarships, of £25 each, are 
awarded. 

In the Faculty of Law — 3 Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, are awarded. 



Scholarships awarded in tiie several Faculties, 1877-78. 

8 Senior Scholarships. 

30 Junior Scholarships in Arts. 

4 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships. 

3 J unior Scholarships in Law. 

1876-77. 

7 Senior Scholarships. 

29 Junior Scholarships in Arts. 

4 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships. 

3 J unior Scholarships in Law. 



F 1 order °f Her Majesty in Council, of 21st May, 1S55, applying to the 
Civil Service, it is ordained that “ every person nominated to a junior situation 
should obtain a certificate of qualification before entering on his duties." The 
ordinary classes in Queen’s College embrace the branches required in the Ex- 
aminations for the Civil Service, and also in the Examination for students 
intending to become candidates for commissions in the Royal Artillery and 
Engineers, and for appointments to the Civil Service of India, both of which 
are now thrown open to public competition. 
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Queen’s UsivEitsiTr in Ireland. Appendix 

The chapter founding the Queen’s University in Ireland received the Royal No - 1. ’ 

lintinn in t.ho vanrlflfifl curl .'h TJ ,,, J „ 



sanction in the year 1850, and it provides that its Senate should have the 



P 0 ™’ Queen’s 



as are granted and conferred m other Colleges and Universities of Great Britain Queen’s 
and Ireland. It further ordains that any of the students of the three Queen’s diversity. 
Colleges, who shall have obtained sucli degrees in any of the several Faculties ’ 
of Arts, Medicme, and Law, as shall be conferred by the Chancellor and Senate 
of the Queen s University, shall be fully possessed of all such rights, privileges,' 
and immunities, as belong to similar degrees granted by other Universities or 
Colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived from 
similar degrees granted by other Universities. •> 

By the charter of the Queen’s University, candidates for Degrees in Medicine 
arc required to have attended at least tico courses of Medical Lectures in some one 
of the Queen s Colleges. For the remainder of the courses of Medical Lectures, 
authenticated certificates will be received from the Professors or Lecturers in 
Universities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. 

The Chancellor and Senate also have the power of admitting, by special grace, 

Graduates of other Universities to similar and equal degrees. 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the Queen’s University it is neces- 
sary to enter the Collogue a9 a Matriculated Student, to pass the entrance or 
Matriculation Examination, and to pursue a fixed course of study. 

The Matriculated Students may be classified as follow : 

I. Those intending to proceed to the Degrees of A.B. and A.M. 

*L » ,, Degree of M.D. 

>» »> Diploma of Elementary Law. 

»> » Degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. 

-fj »> .. Diploma of Civil Engineering. 

>> >i Diploma of Surgery. 



The Senate. 

Chancellor . — His Grace the Duke of Leinster, m.a. (Oxon.) 

Vice-Chancellor — Sir Dominic J. Corrigan, Bart., m.d., Physician in Ordinary to the 
Queen in Ireland. 

P°, v - F- Sliuldham Henry, d.d., h.r.i. a., President Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., bl.d., bi.r.i.a. 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Aislrew Larcom, bart., k.e., k.c.e., ll.d., 
E.B.S., M.R.I.A., &c. 

James Gibson, m.a., q.c., bi.r.i.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

The Right Hon. James Henry Monahan. 

The Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Bart. , m.p. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Killaloe, d.d. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, d.d. 

The Lord Talbot de Malahide, f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

The Lord Clermont, d.l. 

Bight Honorable Lord Emly. 

Bight Honorable Lord O’Hagan. 

William K. Sullivan, ph.d., President, Queen’s College, Cork. 

Peter Redfern, m.d., F.R.C.S.E. 

Maxwell Simpson, m.d., f.r.s. 

Sir Robert Kane, ll.d., f.r.s. 

Bev. Bobinson Scott, d.d. 

David Ross, m.a., bl.b. 

John Thomas Banks, m.d., h.f.k.q.c.p.i. 

Ihomas William Moffett, dl.d., President Queen’s College, Galway. 

George J. Allman, ll.d. ’ 

Andrew M. Porter, b.a., q.c. 

Secretary.— (d. Johnstone Stoney, m.a., f.r.s., f.r.a.s. — Office, Dublin Castle. 
Assistant Secretary. — R. Owen O’Conor, b.a. 

The Senate holds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where the examinations of the 
students of the three Colleges, for Graduation and University Exhibitions, are 
annually conducted by Examiners appointed by tbc Senate from year to year, 

B 2 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



APPENDIX, 



Return of the Amount of Fees received by each 



Professor of 



Greek, 

Latin, 



English History and 
Literature. 

Logic and Metaphysics, . j 

Mathematics, . . . 

Natural Philosophy, , 
Chemistry, . . 1 

Practical Chemistry, . J 

Anatomy and Physio- S 

i°sy- > 

Practical Anatomy, . J 

Natural History and Botany, 
Modern Languages, . 
Mineralogy and Geology, . 
Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy. 

English Law, 

Civil Engineering, 
Agriculture and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Practice of Medicine, . 
Surgery', . _ . 

Materia Medica, 

Midwifery, 

Teacher of Drawing, . 



Professor of 



Greek, .... 
Latin, .... 
English History and 
Literature. 

Logic and Metaphysics, 
Mathematics, . . 

Natural Philosophy, , 

Chemistry’, . . 1 

Practical Chemistry. . J 

Anatomy and Physio-') 
i°gy- V 

Practical Anatomy, . J 

Natural History and Botany, 
Mineralogy and Geology, . 
Modern Languages, . 

Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy. 

English Law, . 

Civil Engineering, 
Agriculture and Medical 
J urisprudence. 

Practice of Medicine, . 
Surgery, .... 
Materia Medica, . 

Midwifery, 

Teacher of Drawing, . 



1849-50. 


1850-51. 


1851-52. 


1852-53. 


1853-54. 


1854- 


5. 


1855-5G. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 




*88 


10 


83 


6 


50 


0 


27 


5 


38 


5 


46 


5 


51 


15 


*73 15 


79 


0 


50 10 


3J 


5 


38 


5 


44 


5 


47 15 


50 


5 


50 


5 


47 10 


31 


5 


43 


5 


45 


5 


59 


5 


6 


0 


_ 




§59 


5 


34 


5 


37 


15 


41 


0 


41 


15 


116 


15 


97 


10 


69 


15 


43 


0 


54 


10 


59 


0 


60 


10 


79 


5 


70 15 


99 


10 


47 


0 


73 


15 


76 


15 


59 


10 


85 


5 


104 


0 


117 


5 


91 


10 


111 


10 


131 


15 


105 


10 


143 


0 


170 


0 


195 


15 


230 


10 


228 


0 


250 


0 


256 


0 


20 10 


69 


0 


70 15 


50 


15 


55 


0 


76 


15 


59 


10 


97 


0 


84 


0 


63 


0 


50 


0 


61 


0 


85 


0 


74 


(1 






7 10 


24 


15 


J7 


15 


20 


15 


18 


0 


12 


10 


20 


0 


21 


0 


35 


15 


18 


15 


28 


0 


14 


10 


29 


5 


32 


0 


29 


0 


37 


0 


23 


0 


20 


0 


16 


0 


21 


0 


16 


0 


24 10 




0 


14 


0 


17 


15 


21 


0 


13 10 


15 


10 


41 


0 


49 


5 


22 


(J 


46 


0 


32 


15 


26 


0 


17 


0 


31 


0 


32 


0 


1R 


0 


30 


0 


30 


0 




0 


41 


0 


21 


10 


36 


0 


51 


0 


43 


0 


43 


0 


74 


0 




0 


28 


0 


26 


0 


29 


0 


33 


0 


43 


0 


45 


(1 


28 


0 


18 


0 


22 


0 


27 


0 


31 


0 


33 


0 


44 


0 


1SC3-C4. 


18G4-65. 


1865-66. 


1866-07. 


18C7-C8. 


1863-69. 


1869-70. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s 


£ 




£ 




£ 


s. 


+221 


0 


233 


10 


212 


0 


131 


0 


121 


0 


127 


0 


109 


0 


211 


0 


220 


10 


202 


0 


167 


0 


152 


0 


155 


0 


154 


0 


163 


10 


162 


10 


131 


10 


143 


10 


130 


10 


107 


10 


121 


0 


173 


10 


143 


0 


183 


10 


184 


10 


140 


10 


139 


10 


117 


0 


201 


0 


208 


0 


173 


0 


143 


0 




0 


132 


0 


148 


0 


183 


0 


186 


0 


208 


0 


198 


0 


192 


0 


183 


0 


177 


0 


213 


10 


294 


10 


252 


0 


277 


10 


299 


0 


284 


10 


249 10 


u«a 


10 


5G7 


10 


544 


0 


643 


14 


652 


8 


731 


13 


592 


1 


157 


0 


170 


0 


144 


0 


154 


0 


165 


0 


133 


0 


104 


0 


22 


0 


25 


0 


2t 


0 


9 


0 


20 


0 


7 


0 


16 


0 


231 


0 


278 


0 


247 


0 


268 


0 


280 


0 


2-15 


0 


255 


0 


38 


0 


51 


0 


51 


0 


46 


0 


37 


0 


40 


0 


56 


0 


18 


0 


20 


0 


25 


0 


23 


0 


35 


0 


31 


0 


43 


0 




0 


97 


0 


79 


0 


68 


0 


70 


0 


78 


0 


66 


0 


48 


0 


55 


0 


48 


0 


67 


0 


63 


0 


68 


0 


61 


0 


59 


0 


74 


0 


77 


0 


103 


0 


103 


0 


92 


0 


96 


0 






82 


0 


94 


0 


J37 


0 


144 


0 


131 


0 


115 


0 


59 




73 


0 


' 83 


0 


86 


0 


71 


0 


89 


0 


73 


0 




0 


36 


0 


42 


0 


64 


0 


72 


0 


93 


0 


78 


0 































* In the Session of 1849-50, Medical Students were required to attend the Greek and Latin Classes, bat 
nave since been exempt from attending either class. 

£32 ?oTf?86 0 i^£2 r O • 1864^65 £2?“ ’ 1859 " 60 > £35 i 1860-61, £22 10s.; 1861-62, £25; 1862-C3, 
t Besides for Arabic in 1859-60,’£5. 



Queen’s College , Belfast, October, 1876. 
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No. 2. 

Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Tear. 



3 856-57. 


1857-58. 


1858-59. 


1850-GO. 


18G0-G1. 


18Gl-( 


52. 


18G2- 


G3. 


£ 


5. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 




£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


S. 


44 


15 


51 


0 


78 


0 


t»8 


5 ' 


+131 


15 


+106 


0 


+187 


15 


. 3D 


15 


53 


0 


67 


0 


*90 


0 


127 


16 


185 


0 


185 


15 


43 


15 


57 


10 


69 


0 


94 


15 


117 


5 


155 


10 


164 


5 


48 


5 


46 


15 


68 


10 


39 


0 


58 


10 


106 


5 


134 


10 


62 


15 


69 


10 


97 


10 


139 


10 


156 


0 


183 


5 


211 


5 


62 


15 


72 


0 


66 


10 


61 


5 


180 


10 


178 


15 


194 


10 


133 


0 


113 


10 


147 


5 


184 


0 


167 


0 


195 


15 


210 


5 


J81 


0 


206 


0 


2G2 


10 


307 


0 


427 


10 


11432 


10 


||425 


10 • 


56 


0 


52 


10 | 


105 


5 


94 


10 


70 


0 


96 


10 


120 


5 


86 


0 


96 


0 


120 


0 


159 


10 


277 


0 


319 


5 


270 


15 


37 


0 


20 


5 


21 


15 


24 


15 ; 


11 


10 


16 


5 


20 


10 


22 


10 


31 


15 


28 


10 


36 


10 


28 


10 


25 


15 


37 


10 


27 


0 


21 


0 


25 


0 


28 


0 


28 


0 


25 


0 


21 


0 


27 


0 


99 


0 


22 


15 


24 


15 


32 


0 


40 


15 


70 


0 


25 


10 


40 


5 


31 


5 


47 


0 


43 


0 


**44 


0 


**36 


15 , 


43 


10 


26 


0 


37 


0 


44 


0 


37 


0 


64 


10 


46 


0 ' 


42 


10 


34 


0 


46 


0 


65 


10 


79 


13 


84 


12 


96 


i) 


20 


0 


34 


0 


39 


0 


50 


0 


60 


0 


69 


0 


70 


0 


24 


0 


12 


0 


28 


0 


25 


0 


48 


0 


63 


0 


36 


0 I 


32 


0 


25 


0 


26 


0 


22 


0 






~ 










1870-71. 


1871-72. 


1872 


-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-73. 


1873 


76. 


1876-77. 


1877- 


£ 




£ s. 


£ 




£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s 


£ 


5. 


£ 


114 


0 


103 0 


104 


0 


123 


0 


196 


0 


120 


0 


134 


0 


126 


132 


0 


109 0 


119 


0 


149 


0 


158 


0 


i31 


0 


144 


0 


159 


123 


0 


102 0 


98 


0 


100 10 


101 


10 


120 


0 






























106 


0 


107 


S8 


10 


70 0 


71 


10 


88 


0 


74 10 


81 


0 


68 


0 


101 


117 


0 


108 0 


107 


0 


123 


0 


111 


0 


102 


0 


121 


0 


no 


164 


0 


187 0 


164 


0 


208 


0 


266 


0 


216 


" 


230 


0 


225 


276 


0 


324 0 


300 


10 


326 10 


313 10 


434 10 


431 10 


410 


697 


17 


706 10 


749 


12 


725 


5 


858 


8 


879 


0 


1,069 


3 


1,078 


142 


0 


128 0 


136 


0 


135 


0 


164 


0 


170 


0 






202 


20 


0 


12 0 


19 


0 


20 


0 


12 


0 


9 


0 








226 


0 


244 0 


248 


0 


284 


0 


300 


0 


284 


0 


329 


0 


318 


65 


0 


39 0 


54 


0 


73 


0 


56 


0 


86 


0 


76 


0 


67 


56 


0 


34 0 


58 


0 


60 


0 


45 


0 


54 


0 


85 


0 


57 


51 


0 


60 0 


48 


0 


54 


0 


53 


0 


30 


0 


38 


0 


33 


73 


0 


77 0 


77 


0 


64 


0 


90 


0 


76 


0 


75 


0 


102 


103 


0 


94 0 


87 


0 


99 


0 


88 


0 


87 


0 


108 


0 


152 


134 


0 


113 0 


127 


0 


128 


0 


118 


0- 


140 


0 


181 


0 


199 


77 


0 


84 0 


98 


0 


81 


0 


98 


0 


115 


0 


133 


0 


133 


79 


0 


94 0 


74 


0 


54 


0 


73 


0 


88 


-0 


74 


0 


112 












- 



















Greek. 

Latin. 

English History and 
Literature. 

Logic and Metaphysics. 
Mathematics. 

Natural Philosophy. 

( Chemistry. 

\ Practical Chemistry, 
f Anatomy and Pnysio- 

1 lo ?y- 

( Practical Anatomy. 
Natural History & Botany. 
Modern Languages. 
Mineralogy and Geology. 
Jurisprudence and Politi- 
cal Economy. 

English Law. 

Civil Engineering. 
Agriculture aud Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Practice of Medicine. 
Surgery. 

Materia Medica. 
Midwifery. 

Teacher of Drawing. 



Greek. 

Latin. 

English History and 
Literature. 

Logic and Metaphysics. 
Mathematics. 

Natural Philosophy. 

/ Chemistry. 

\ Practical Chemistry, 
r Anatomy and Physio- 

\ i°gy- 

(.Practical Anatomy, 
j Natural History 4: Botany. 
1 Mineralogy & Geology. 
Modern Languages. 
Jurisprudence and Politi- 
cal Economy. 

English Law. 

Civil Engineering. 
Agriculture and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Practice of Medicine. 
Surgery. 

Materia Medica. 
Midwifery. 

Teacher of Drawing. 



§ Professor M'Cosh was appointed in Session 1851-52, and taught and received fees from Students 
properly belonging to the previous Session. „ , . , _ .. , , . 

]| The Professor of Anatomy pays to his Demonstrator a portion of the fees for Practical Anatomy. 

** No endowment for Medical Jurisprudence, Prpfessor Hodges delivers the lectures, receiving only 

class fees. John Wylie, Bursar • 
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APPENDIX, No. 3. 

Return of thp Number of Students attending each Class in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, Sessions 1870-77 and 1877-7S. 



Greek — 1 st year, 

„ 2nd ,, 

„ Higher, 

Latin — 1st year, 

,, 2nd ,, 

,, Higher, 

English Language, 

History, 

English Literature, 

Modem Languages (French and German) — 1 st year, 

>> >> 2nd year, 

>> >> Honor, 

Mathematics — 1 st year, . 

,, 2nd ,, . 

,, Higher, . 

Natural Philosophy — Higher, 

Natural Philosophy, 

,, Mathematical Physics, 

,, Experimental Physics, 

,, Summer Class, 

Natural Philosophy applied, 

Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry, 

Laboratory, 

Zoology, 

Botany, 

Geology and Mineralogy, 

Logic, 

Metaphysics, 

Higher Logic, 

Engineering — 1st year, 

,, 2nd year, 

„ _ 3rd year, 

Medical Jurisprudence, 

Anatomy, . 

Practical Anatomy, 

Practice of Medicine, 

Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, . 

Midwifery, 

law of Property, Equity of Bankruptcy, and Common and 
Criminal Law, . 

Political Economy, Arts, . 

Jurisprudence and Civil Law, 

Operative Surgery, 



Session. 



1 876-77. 1877-78. 



45 

21 

8 

45 

27 

8 

44 

11 

25 

127 

31 
11 
51 
13 

3 

3 

34 

5 

9 

70 

2 

118 

81 

20 

96 

84 

8 

32 
19 

5 

6 



180 

237 

65 

81 

68 

39 

43 

14 

27 

41 



45 
23 

3 

46 
36 
10 
46 
11 
29 

119 

35 
8 

52 

12 

3 

4 
40 

3 
10 
65 

5 

112 

78 

16 

95 

81 

11 

36 
18 
21 

4 



51 

185 

259 

90 

99 

70 

57 

29 

15 

25 

38 
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APPENDIX, No. 4. 

Account of the Expenditure of the Additional Grant and 
College and Matriculation Fees, &c., for the Year ending 
31st March, 1876. 



1. Library of Ancient and Modern Literature and 
Philology: 

Ancient Classical Languages and Philology, 
English History and Literature, 

Foreign Modern Languages, 

Works of General Interest, &c., 



£ s. cl. 
48 15 3 
42 18 9 
12 9 9 
212 10 9 



2. Libraries, Museums, &c.. Mathematical, Physical, 
and Chemical Sciences : 



£ s. d. 



316 14 6 



Mathematical Library, .... 
Physical Library, ..... 
Chemical Library, . . . • . 

Museum and Cabinet of Physical Science, 

,, Laboratory, ChemicaL Science, 

3. Library, Museum, and Collection of Objects of tko 

Department of the Natural Sciences : 
Library of Natural History, and Geology and 
Mineralogy, ..... 
Museum of Natural History, and Geology and 
Mineralogy, ..... 

4. Library, Museum, and Collection of Objects of 

the Department of Engineering: 

Library of Engineering, .... 
Instruments and Collections of Engineering, 

5. Museum and Library of Medical Science : 

Library of Medical Works, .... 
Anatomical and Pathological Museums, &c , 
Surgical Museum, ..... 
Medical Jurisprudence, .... 
Midwifery, ..... 

Prac. of Medicine, ..... 

6. Library of Metaphysical, Legal, and Economical 

Science : 

Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, 
Metaphysics, ..... 

7. Printing, Stationery, Advertising, Postages, Office 

Expenses, &c., 

8. Heating and Lighting, .... 

9. Grounds, ' . . . 

Balance in Bank of Ireland Office, 31st 
March, 1876, .... 

Total, . 



One Tear’s additional Grant, 

College and Matriculation Pees, 

Balance in Bank, 31st March, 1875, . 

Total, • * 



34 10 9 
6 9 1 
23 4 8 
96 18 0 
81 12 0 

212 14 6 



73 5 5 
106 6 3 

179 11 8 



25 5 7 
50 9 0 

75 14 7 



75 8 7 
10S 1 3 
5 10 0 
9 3 7 
4 0 0 



— 


— 


202 


3 


5 


56 


15 


8 






19 


7 


6 






— 


— 


— 76 


3 


2 




— 


375 


14 


5 






151 


3 


2 






114 


12 


6 




— 


375 


18 


0 






2,110 


9 


11 






1,600 


0 


0 






150 


9 


6 






360 


0 


5 






2,110 


9 


11 



John Wylie, Bursar. 
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APPENDIX, No. 4 — continued. 

Account of the Expenditure of the Additional Grant and 
College and Matriculation Fees, &e., for the Year ending 
Slst March, 1877. 



1. Library: 

Ancient and Modern Languages, &c.. 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 
Natural Sciences, 

Engineering, 

Medical Sciences, . 

Mental and Legal Sciences, 

Binding, 



£ s. d. 

228 6 10 
60 10 (i 
86 2 6 
25 0 7 
l^o 3 4 

49 5 5 
84 19 2 



£ s. d. 



2. Apparatus, Eiagrams, Materials for Laboratory, 

Chemical Laboratory, 

Physical Cabinet, 



Engineering— Diagrams, &c., 

Medical Faculty— Apparatus, &e., . ’ 


1U o 

46 15 0 
75 13 3 


261 


9 8 


Natural History and other Museums, 




128 


2 7 


Printing, Stationery, and Advertising, 


— 


89 


6 6 


Heating and Lighting, .... 


— 


132 


13 3 


Botanic Garden and Maintenance of College 
Grounds, . b 




133 


10 10 


Miscellaneous Expenditure, . 


— 


363 


15 11 


Balance in Bank of Ireland, 3 1st March 
1877, ’ 




384 


19 11 



Total, 



2,130 7 0 



One Tear’s Additional Grant, . 
College and Matriculation Eees, &c., 
Balance in Bank, 31st March, 1876, 

Total, 



1,600 0 0 
154 9 o 
375 18 0 

2,130 7 0 



John Wylie, Bur tar. 
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APPENDIX, No. 4 — continued. 

Account of the Expenditure of the Additional Grant and 
College and Matriculation Fees, &c., for the Year ending 
31st March, 1878. 

1. Library: 

Ancient and Modern Languages, &c., 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 

Natural Sciences, 

Engineering, 

Medical Sciences, 

Mental and Legal Sciences, 

Binding, 



2. Apparatus, Diagrams, Materials for 

&c. : 

Chemical Laboratory, 

Piiysical Cabinet, 

Engineering — Diagrams, &c.. 

Medical Paculty— Apparatus, &c., . 

3. Natural History and other Museums, 

4. Printing, Stationery, and Advertising, 

5. Heating and Lighting, 

6. Botanic Garden and Maintenance 

Grounds, 

7. Miscellaneous Expenditure, . 

Balance in Bank of Ireland, 
1*78, . 

Total, 

One Tear's Additional Grant, . . 

College and Matriculation Pees, &c., . 
Balance in Bank, 31st March, 1877, 

Total, 





£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 




206 


11 


4 










44 


10 


11 










66 


0 


9 










13 


0 


9 










10*5 


4 


11 










69 


9 


1 










78 


15 


2 



















eo4 


12 


11 


Laboratory, 
















48 


15 


9 










82 


9 


2 










30 


7 


6 










121 


7 


5 










— 


— 


— 


282 


19 


10 






— 




115 


3 


6 






— 




87 


9 


6 






— 




140 


10 


0 


of College 


















— 




145 


4 


8 






— 




3ti9 


10 


7 


31st March, 


















— 




333 


5 


11 










2,138 


16 


1L 










1,600 


0 


0 










153 


17 


0 










364 


19 


11 










2,JS8 


16 


11 
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John Wylie, Bursar. 



APPENDIX No. 5. 



Number of Lectures delivered by each Professor in the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, in each year. 



Greek, 

Latin, . 

History & English Litera- 
ture, . 

Modern Languages, . 
Mathematics, . 

Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry, 
Natural History, Minera- 
logy, and Geology, 



1876-7. 


1877-S. 


— 


187C-7. 


1S77-8. 


280 


280 


Logic and Metaphysics, . 


175 


213 


291 


298 


Civil Engineering, . 
Agriculture, . 


222 


218 

-t 


108 


105 


Anatomy and Physiology, 


253 


254 


327 


401 


Practice of Medicine, 


81 


80 


279 


277 


Practice of Surgery, 


bl 


82 


247 




Materia Medica, . 


77 


78 


110 


108 


Midwifery, 


42 


-* 


52 




English Law, , 
Jurisprudence and Poli- 


72 


72 


154 




tical Economy, . 


72 


72 



Appendix, 
Xo. 5. 

Number of 

Lectures 

delivered. 



. * ! hese P r °f es sors have summer classes and consequently their lectures are not completed 
lor this session at the date of this Report, 
t The Professor of Agriculture lectures in Medical Jurisprudence, 
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APPENDIX, No. 0. 

Appendix , An Enlarged Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued in 
Queen's College, Belfast. B 

Digest 
of .Subjects 
and 

Courses. 



Greek — Professor, Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.k.a.s. 



Ill the Greek Class, as in all those which are attended during more than on. 
session, the business, as well as the hours assigned to the Students of the different 
years, is necessarily different; but it is always distributed into three simultaneous 
processes, viz., public examinations, lectures more or less formal, and exerci™ 
written at home and commented on in the class. 

In the first session, the complex and self-contained structure of the Greek hn 
guage is subjected to a close analysis ; carried out, on the one hand, by tracbrr 
woi ds to their crude forms, by classifying terminations, both the primary and the 
nexioiial, and by discriminating among analogically correct forms those actmllv 
used in different ages and dialects ; on the other hand, by exhibitingThe nmtho^ 
by -winch words are combined in simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentences 
and sentences compose periods less or more complicated. Some prose-work fur’ 
nislies the materials for tins analysis ; while the Students read and translate it 
or else re-translate off-hand passages read out in English before them by the 
Professor. Besides syntactical phenomena, the laws and characteristics of both 
epic and dramatic versification are expounded and exemplified, while a portion 
ot the llias and some tragedy are used as text-books. 1 

™ Sec °?. d sessio 1 n .’, wh ?® consecutive passages of Herodotus along with 
Sth ° A 1 ? 10 ? 0r lj“ loso P lucal , treatise, and a portion of the Odysseia slow 
with some Attic tragedy or comedy, form the basis of prelections, the previous 
ifc, continued and extended ; the distinctions of dialect and Ityle are 

u d u d : 2“ ° r:gm i F 0wth ’ and &rt,lnes of the ep°s, *ama, 
history, and other departments of literature, are more distinctly unfolded • dis- 

™ “ PT ts , of . «■*»!** chronology, arcSw Set^ 

^ted to ^ “ trod " ced , and amply treated. The Students are la- 

words and d t n e Gre< ; k ’ S1 g bt ’ “ t0 Attic ' altori "g both the forms of 

words and the structure of sentences ; to re-translate passages into Greek erase 

“i T f IfX”? als °. *? g 1 ™ m digital essays in both forms of composition. 5 
vear of t W r ' g 6r cIass ’ a d ™nced Students, generally in the third or fourth 
year ot their Course, are exercised m the study of more difficult works than 
^prm^yread, T ^ hi S her problems of criticism anclpl^lony, and 
especially in composing both prose and verse. ** 

from‘lS 49 0 S 0 1 t S oTR 7 s 1 success; ™ Sessions of College 
om o49-50 to 18/5-6 . The Urns and the Odysseia (both entire): Hcsiodus, 

exconS’Sun ob> US ’<l 0Z r ; 'l“’ F J aia ’ Ne,nea ; Aeschylus, all the Tragedies 
2 th 6 fSi. / ?° P , If 3 ’ the Trashes ; Euripides, all the Platt 
of Books! II Ranae ; Herodotus, portions 

VI VII • 5 1 -’ v ™7 i. Thucydides, Books I., II., ill., IV, 

unedeia ■ ~PUtnn 'A 7 P? ens of Anabasis, Memorabilia Socratis, and Ci/rO' 
TrZtorl °°^ ias ' Phaei *W™, PhilL, 

Rasmblica- Av^ot If’ M T n ' and Booka T- IL . VII., and X. oi 

r,^ pt,rtions of ^etoriea; Demosthenes, 

J tohpfu.ae, c. Meukam, and de Coronaj Aeschines, in Ctenphontem. 



ujp® | ASSKE ?y. ail 1 Czasses, conducted during six 

the Professor of Greek, have been discontinued, ” 
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Latin — Professor, William Nesbitt, m.a. Appendix 

The Professor of Latin gives three lectures weekly to Students of the First, No. 6. 

and the same number to Students of the Second Year, attendance upon which 

is compulsory for all that take the. Latin Classes. Besides these compulsory „ 

lectures, he gives two lectures additional to Students of each of these years, and U Je!!CS 
attendance on which is voluntary, in which more difficult authors are read, and Courses, 
special attention is paid to composition. The attendance on these lectures is 
very good. That on the general classes reaches, in the first two terms, a daily 
average of perhaps 90 per cent, of those enrolled : the voluntary classes are, 
usually, attended by about two-fifths of the Students of the First, and one- 
third of the Students of the Second Year. 

An honor Class has been formed of Students of the Third and Fourth Years, 
chiefly attended by those who are anxious to distinguish themselves in Ancient 
Classics at the Degree Examination. 

The Professor lectures thirteen hours each week throughout the Session, 
extending, with short intervals at Christmas and Easter, from the beginning of 
November to the beginning of June. 

The proficiency of the Students depends, of course, to a considerable extent, 
upon their preparation at entrance. It lias been the aim of the Professor, 
without fixing any fancy standard, to make the matriculation examination as 
strict as is consistent with the state of intermediate education in the province. 

Several important schools, he is happy to say, have been called into existence 
by the influence of the Queen’s College, and many more have been largely 
benefited, as well by its reflex action as by the large number of efficient teachers 
that it has supplied. Still this department of our educational system remains 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, and its organization — a work far beyond the 
reach of private enterprise — is confessedly the great, desideratum of educational 
reform. At present, the practical requirement of this College in the Latin 
language from candidates for matriculation is that they should be able to read 
aloud a portion of a Latin author, in such a way as to retain the attention of 
the class; and this requirement is fairly met. Members of the class must, at 
each lecture, when called upon by the Professor — and all are called upon 
without any fixed order — translate into English a portion of the book which 
forms the subject of the term, and render into Latin an easy exercise. 

In this way pass Students of the first year are expected, during the session, 
to get through some such course as this : — A book of Livy, Cicero, Pro Milone, 
and, if possible, selections from Juvenal; while those that attend the voluntary 
class read, in addition, say, a hook of the Georgies of Virgil, together with 
selections from Terence and Cicero ; and no Students are allowed to rise to the 
Second Year who fail to pass a satisfactory examination in at least the subjects 
of the pass course. 

In the Second Year, pass men read with great care, under the same con- 
ditions as are observed in the First Year, some such course as this :* — Two 
books of Cicero’s Tuseulanae Disputationes , and as many of Horace’s Epistles 
as can be got through, continuing their efforts to attain, if not elegance, at 
least grammatical correctness in writing easy Latin ; while the members of the 
Voluntary Class are expected, in addition, to read, say, a play of Terence, Book 
III of the Tuseulanae Disputationes , and part of the Satires and Ars Poetioa 
of Horace, with selections from the Histories of Tacitus. 

At the end of the Second Year pass men have completed their Latin studies, 
and having passed the first examination in Arts at the University, are set free 
to pursue for their degree studies for which they have more special aptitude. _ 

The Third Year’s Latin Class is therefore strictly an Honor Class, and its 
members read as many of the authors prescribed for classical honors at the 
University as can be brought within the limits of the Session. Last year the 
hooks read were the Academica cf Cicero, with selections from the Annals of 
Tacitus, and from Plautus. 

During the whole Session, passages such as are set at Honor Examinations 
are rendered into Latin by the members of the Voluntary and Honor Classes, 
and their versions are carefully corrected by the Professor at home, and made 
the subject of comment in the class. Latin philology is studied with the aid of 
the excellent text books of Boby and Peile. 

* I take as an example the actual course of the present year. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

Appendix, . The Professor has made this resume by the desire of the President, who thinks 
i y °- G - it due to the Legislature and the public that, at a time when so much laxity of 

Digest statement is indulged in, an authentic account of the work of the College 

of Subjects should be furnished by those to. whose hands its teaching has been committed, 

and If the Professor may be permitted to state his impression as to the results of 

Courses. that teaching, he would say that the attainments of the pass men— as might he 

expected from them punctual attendance upon lectures, and their very com- 
mendable diligence— are higher than those of the corresponding class in the 
University with which he is most intimately acquainted— the University of 
Dublin ; while the attainments of honor men, who usually start from a much 
lower level, fall considerably short of those of the best men in that University. 
They. may be . represented by high distinction at such examinations as that for 
the Civil Service of India. 



History and English Literature —Professor, Charles Duke Yonge, 

A .m. Oxon. 

Class of the English Language-, 

The business of this Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on the Origin, Formation, Inflections, and Grammar 
of the. English Language, for which Dr. Latham’s “ English Language " 
forms in some degree the text-book ; 

With occasional Lectures on the rules and principles of Prose Composition, 
and Weekly Essays. 

Class of English Literature. 

The business of this Class is conducted by 

A Course of Lectures on English Literature in general, and particularly on 

nvi? c VGS ’- wor k s 5 an< ^ styles of the best authors m each department ; 

With Special Lectures also on the works appointed as the subjects for the 
Dublin Autumnal Examination of the ensuing year, with and without 
Honors ; 

And Fortnightly Essays. 

Class of History. 

The business of this class is conducted by — 

Lectures on History in general ; 

Lectures on English History, embracing rather the larger half of the entire 
course ; 

A subsequent course on the History or that portion of the History of any 
other country which is selected as a subject for the Dublin Autumnal 
Examination of the ensuing year. 



Modern Languages — Professor, Albert Ludwig Meissner, ph.d. 

The instruction in Modern Continental Languages embraces three courses 
eacn tor Drench and German, extending over three terms, and a course of 
Italian during the first two terms, attendance on which is voluntary. 

Eo entrance examination is as yet held in Modern Languages, in consequence 
or which the insufficiency of intermediate teaching is more apparent in this 
epartment than perhaps in. any other. The consequence of this is, that the 
rrolessor is over-burdened with a great amount of elementary teaching, without 
w ch ins classes cannot be kept in good working order. The elementary 
class consists at present of more than a hundred students, and the number of 
lectures delivered during the past session was about 400. Something, it is hoped, 
may be done to relieve the Professor of some part of the elementarv teaching, 
so as to increase his usefulness in the more advanced classes. 

u ents m Arts and Medicine, and in the department of Engineering, are 
require to attend lectures on one Modern Language for one session. The 
majority select for this purpose the French language: several, however, attend 
both French and German. For Students in Arts of the second and higher 
years, Modern Languages form one in a group of four subjects, out of which 
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The work of the classes, especially during the first two terms, is carried on to 
a great extent by means of viva voce questions and answers. Frequent oral 
examinations are held, and at each meeting of the classes a passage is translated 
from English into French or German. 

In the First Session the Grammar and the principles of composition are 
explained, and select passages are translated from French and German Classics. 

In the Second Session a systematic course of composition is gone through, 
and the Students are made acquainted with the principal authors of French 
and German Literature. 

In the Third Session a course on the elements of Comparative Grammar is 
delivered, which is followed by a course on some period of Continental Literary 
History. The students in this class read, during the last session, the Vie de St. 
Alexis , in the edition of Professor Gaston Paris, and a portion of the Chanson de 
Rolcmd. 



Mathematics — Professor, John Purser, m.a. 

Attendance on this Class is prescribed to all Students in the Faculty of Arts 
during the first year of their Course ; during the second year Mathematics 
forms one of four Courses, out of -which the Students select two. 

All Students in the Department of Engineering are required to attend the 
Mathematical Classes during two years. 

Before entering, Students are required to pass an examination in Arithmetic, 
in the subject-matter of the First and Second Books of Euclid, and in a small 
portion of Algebra. Practically they come fairly prepared in Arithmetic 
and Geometry, but a- large proportion can hardly be said to possess even an 
elementary knowledge of Algebra. A considerable number of the Students are 
Candidates for Mathematical Scholarships at entrance, and these are generally 
well prepared in a much more extended course of Geometry, and a considerable 
portion of Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. 

_ On this account the instruction of the First Year in Mathematics has been 
given in two Divisions. The Lower Division is carefully taken through the 
Geometry of Euclid’s first six Books, and is instructed in Algebra as far as the 
progressions, and in Plane Trigonometry as far as the solution of triangles, with 
the use of logarithms and trigonometrical tables. In the Upper Division a more 
advanced course of lectures is given in Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, and 
Algebra, to which is added the Conic Sections, treated geometrically, and Spherical 
Trigonometry. 

The Council has sanctioned the employment of the Senior Mathematical 
Scholar in giving a portion of the instruction of the Lower Division. This ar- 
rangement, while it affords a greater number of hours to the Lower Division 
enables the Professor of Mathematics to give more attention to the Upper Divi- 
sion, and has been found to work very satisfactorily. 

In the Second Year the subjects of Lecture are Analytical Geometry, the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and the Theory of Equations. 

In the Third Year an Honor Course is given, in which are taught the 
higher branches of the Calculus, Geometry of Three Dimensions, and Differential 
Equations. 



Natural Philosophy — Professor, Joseph David Everett, m.a., d.c.l. 

The Classes in this Department are arranged under the three heads of Experi- 
Physics, Mathematical Physics, and Natural Philosophy Applied. 
pYT Students in the Faculty of Arts in their Second Year attend the Classes 
of Experimental and Mathematical Physics. Engineering Students attend the 
Class of .Experimental Physics in their First Year, the Class of Mathematical 
■Physics m their Second Year, and the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied in 
their Third year. Medical Students attend the Class of Experimental Physics only. 

in all these Classes the teaching is by prelection interspersed with oral ex- 
amination. 6 J 1 1 



The subjects treated under the head of Experimental Physics include — Pro- 
perties of Matter, Mechanical Powers, the Elements of Hydrostatics and 
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Hydraulics, Heat, Light, Sound, Electricity, and Magnetism ; the leading 
principles in these several departments being broadly laid down and copiously 
illustrated by experiments. 

The Coiu-se of Mathematical Physics includes a rigorous demonstration of 
the principal theorems in Statics and Kinetics, an explanation of the leading 
principles of Astronomy, Geometrical Optics, and the Mathematical treatment 
of numerous questions connected with the subjects of the Experimental course. 

In the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied, the subjects include a more 
advanced course of Statics, Kinetics, and Hydrostatics, involving application of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, and illustrated by practical examples, 
Kinematics, including the principles of Mechanism, the relations of Stresses 
and Strains, Moduli of Elasticity and Rigidity, Work done, Kinetic and Poten- 
tial Energy, Elements of Thermodynamics. 

In addition to the above-named Classes, there is an Honor Class, attended 
by Senior Students, in which the subjects prescribed for University Honors 
are studied. 



Chemistry — Professor , Thomas Andrews, m.d., ll.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

In the Class of Chemistry the greater part of the Course is devoted to pure 
Chemistry; but the Elements of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, particu- 
larly in their relations with Chemistry Proper, are also taught. The application 
of these sciences to the arts are particularly referred to ; and it has been the 
constant endeavour of the Professor to communicate to the Students as precise 
and accurate information as possible on the subjects treated in his Lectures, and 
to train them to habits of careful observation and accurate thinking. With this 
view a weekly examination of the whole Class is held, at which the 5 Students are 
subjected to a searching examination on the business of the preceding week ; and 
further to encourage a taste for scientific inquiry, and also to train a certain 
number of practical chemists, a limited number of the Students are admitted, 
by examination, as working pupils into the chemical laboratory, where they 
have an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of chemical analysis. This latter 
arrangement has now been in practice for several years, and has been attended 
with the best results. 



Natural History — Professor , Robert 0. Cunningham, m.d., f.l.s. 

1. The Zoological Department of the Course occupies the Eirst Term and 
greater part of the Second, and comprehends an Outline of the Anatomy and 
Physiology, Classification, and Geographical distribution of animals. 

2. The Botanical portion includes the Histology, Morphology, Physiology, 
Classification, aud Geographical distribution of Plants. The Lectures are 
delivered during the months of May, June, and July; and in addition to them, 
there are weekly excursions and practical demonstrations. 

The Lectures on Zoology and Botany are illustrated by numerous specimens 
and diagrams, and oral examinations are held once a week. 



Geoiog?, Hineralogi, and Physical Geogra^ht.— Professor, Robert 0. 

Cunningham , m.d., f.l.s. 

includes Lectures on the Elements of the above branches of 
IT , • fs Mineralogical portion special attention is directed to these 
minerals which form important constituents of roads, and those which possess 
'TThW' 1 eM e ? 0n . 0 ? uc va lne. The classification adopted is a chemical one. 

« l0g - Cal T ectures are m amly devoted to an examination of the various 
them ° mp0S1Dg crus ^ ear th, and the organic remains contained in 

Lect * r ® s 011 Physical Geography include a survey of the principal 
phenomena of the sea, atmosphere, and land of the globe. 
ri;n™>m 0 ee , ranc h e . s of the course are copiously illustrated by specimens and 
diagrams, and examinations are held once a fortnight. 
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Lome and Metaphysics— Professor, John Parle, m.a. 

I. Logic. 

This class meets at 2 p.m., on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, during the Second Term of the Session. 

The business of the class is conducted by lectures on Logic, or the science of 
the conditions on which depend valid inferences (formal and material), and the 
correct expression of evidence— by examinations on the lectures, and on Fowler’s 
“Elements of Deductive Logic,” and “ Elements of Inductive Logic,” and by 
the criticism of essays and exercises on logical subjects. 

Students are expected to read some handbook of Formal Logic, and Bacon’s 
“Novum Organum,” Book I., before entering the class. 

II. Metaphysics. 

This class meets at noon, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
during the First and Second Terms of the Session. 

The business of this class is conducted by lectures on Psychology, or the 
science which investigates the phenomena of the human mind and their condi- 
tions; and Metaphysics Proper, or the science which investigates the Nature 
of Truth and of locality ; by examinations on the lectures, and on Dr. Stirling’s 
Translation of Schwegler's “Handbook of the History of Philosophy and by 
the criticism of Essays on Metaphysical subjects. 

III. Higher Logic. 

This class meets three hours each week, during the First and Second Terms 
of the Session, and. is conducted by lectures, and a course of reading and exa- 
minations. Especial attention is paid to the subjects contained in the Degree 
Honor Courses of the ensuing year. 



Civil Engineering — Professor, George Fuller, c.e. 

The Courses of lectures and practical instruction given by the Professor of 
Civil Engineering are arranged to accord with the Ordinances of the Queen’s 
University, which prescribe to candidates for the Diploma in Civil Engineering 
a Curriculum extending over three Sessions usually, but admitting of abbrevia- 
tion to two Sessions in the case of students whose previous acquaintance with a 
sufficient group of the subjects prescribed for study in the first and second 
Sessions of the ordinary Course shall be deemed by the College Council satisfactory. 

For the Pirst Year Studen ts the Professor gives a course of instruction, com- 
prising lectures and oral examinations on the Principles of Geometrical Drawing, 
and the performance by the students of practical work under his direction. Tl?e 
lectures include the principles of descriptive geometry, orthographic and isometric 
projection, and linear perspective ; and the practical work comprises the per- 
formance of examples in these subjects, and the execution of drawings in 
Mechanical Engineering, and occasionally also in Arcliitecture and Civil En- 
gineering. The Class meets for two hours at a time on two days per week 
during the three Terms of the College Session. 

For the Second Year Students two courses are conducted by the Professor of 
Engineering, of which one is a Lecture Course and the other a Practice Course. 
J-he Lecture Course comprises surveying, levelling, and plotting, with the theory 
and use of the instruments required in surveying and levelling operations ; men- 
suration of earthworks for railways ; setting out works on the ground, including 
ranging of railway curves, and setting out breadths of cuttings and embank- 
ments, and ranging tunnels, &c. The Course also comprises usually some of the 
following subjects: — revision and farther prosecution of descriptive geometry, 
and perspective, and other subjects of geometrical drawing; designing and 
awing of oblique bridges ; properties and qualities of materials used in con- 
struction, and modes of procuring them ; and an introduction to architecture as 
a fine art. 

Li .the Practice Course, of the Second Year the Students are engaged in the 
performance of office and field work, under the instruction and direction of the 

G 
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Professor; and the business includes surveying, levelling, drawing, mapping, and 
the computation of areas of lands, and other engineering calculations. Excur- 
sions are also made occasionally during the Session to visit Engineering works. 

For the Third Year Students there are (as for tho.se of the Second Year), 
two Courses conducted by the Professor, one a Lecture Course, and the other a 
Practice Course. The Lecture Course comprises the farther treatment of some 
of the subjects proposed to be entered on in the Second Year, and most of the 
following subjects foundations, cofferdams, bridges, tunnels, roads, and rail- 
ways ; specifications for engineering contracts ; water-works for supplying 
towns ; science of the flow of water in orifices, pipes, and canals ; drainage of 
fens by gravitation, and by steam power and other mechanical means ; regulation 
and improvement of rivers; science of the strength of materials and structures; 
ventilation of dwelling-houses, public, buildings, and mines ; processes anil 
mechanisms used in foundries and engineering workshops. 

ThePraetice Course includes office work, field work, and engineering excursions. 



Anatomy and Physiology — Professor, Peter Redfern, M.D. Lond., f.r.c.s. 

The Department of Anatomy and Physiology comprises two distinct Courses 
of Lectures — one on Anatomy and Physiology, the other on Descriptive and 
Surgical Anatomy, and also the teaching of Anatomy by Dissections throughout 
the day. 

The Course of Anatomy and Physiology includes about 144 meetings, each of 
an hour’s duration, held on the first five days of each week from November to 
April inclusive. These meetings are for lecture and occasional examinations on 
the subjects previously considered in the lectm-es. The lectures include a com- 
plete course of the Anatomy and Physiology of the general textures of the hod}', 
including the blood, chyle, &c., and a systematic account of the whole of the 
viscera, treated of as they are associated in groups for the several purposes of 
digestion, circulation, respiration, urination, innervation, and generation ; also 
the organs of sense. In treating of every part or organ its healthy state is 
shown by recent dissections and by preparations from the Museum illustrating 
it in man and animals, its diseased states and actions being referred to at the 
same time and contrasted with the healthy ones. The textures not visible to 
the naked eye are shown under a series of achromatic microscopes, so that 
during the Course every student in the class has an opportunity of judging for 
himself of the true characters of each part, and, by becoming familiarized with 
these, of recognising each when changed by disease. 

The Course of Practical Anatomy and Anatomical Demonstrations includes : — 

I st. Dissections carried on throughout the day under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and the Demonstrator. 
Each Student is required to be steadily engaged in dissections during the whole 
Session. For this purpose the supply of subjects is regular and abundant, and 
thus affords the surest foundation for efficient medical teaching. 

2nd. This Course includes the Anatomical Demonstrations, which consist of a 
complete Course of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, commencing with the 
anatomy of the skeleton and bones, and including the anatomy of the limbs and 
other parts, excluding that of the viscera and the physiology treated of in the 
Course of Anatomy and Physiology. The demonstrations are given on each of 
the first five days of the week, and are about 117 in number in each Session. 



Practice op Medicine — Professor, James Cuming, m.d. 

The class meets four times each week, from the first week of November to the 
last of the following April. 

An examination is held usually once a fortnight. The Course embraces the 
principles of Inflammation, Fevers, the diseases, organic and functional, of the 
viscera of the three great cavities of the human body. In treating of individual 
diseases, their pathology, semeiology, aetiology, and treatment, are the subjects 
chiefly dwelt on. Wherever it is possible, pathology is illustrated by the pre- 
parations afforded by our Museum, by drawings and plates, or by recent speci- 
mens. It may be added that the Professor’s present connexion with the Belfast 
General Hospital adds greatly to the means of making his Course more useful 
and interesting to students. 
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of Queen's College, Belfast. 



Tiieokt asd Practice of Surgery — Professor, Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

Four Lectures ore delivered weekly during tlie Medical Session. An exami- 
nation is held each day on the subject of the preceding day’s Lecture. Each 
Course comprises the following subjects : — 



Inflammation, 

Suppuration, 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

Burns, 

Ulcers, 

Wounds, 

Hemorrhage, 

Diseases of the Arteries, 

,, Veins, 

Fractures of Trunk and Extremities, 

„ Cranium, Injuries of the 

Brain and Scalp, 

Dislocations, 

Diseases of the Joints, 



Diseases of the Bursae, 

,, Bone, benign and malignant, 

, , the Jaws and Mouth , 

,, the Fingers and Toes, 

,, Female Breast, 

,, Anus and Bectum, 

,, Testis, 

,, Ifernia, 

, , Prostate, 

,, Bladder, 
j » Eyes, 

,, Larynx, 

Syphilis, 

Gonorrhoea, 

Stricture. 



All the capital and minor operations arc performed on the dead subject. 
The Professor delivers a separate Course of twenty-five Lectures on Operative 
Surgery. 



Materia Medioa — Professor, James Seaton Reid , m.d. 

This Course includes — 

1st. General Pharmacology, or the modes in which medicines act upon the 
living organism in a state of health. 

2nd. Therapeutics, or the modes in which medicines act as curative agents. 

3rd. Pharmacy. 

4th. Dietetics, a review of the different lands of food used in health and in 
disease. 

5tlu Special Pharmacology, or the history, composition, uses, and modes of 
administering medicinal agents for the cure of disease. 

I he Class meets four times each week. An examination is held once every 
week. 



Midwifery — Professor , Robert F. Dill , m.d. 

Lectures four times a week during the three months of the'summer session 
consist of following subjects : — 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so much as is required for midwifery. Its measurement 
and pelvimeters. 

Contents of the pelvis. The functions of the uterus in its virgin state. 

Conception — length of gestation — changes of the uterus and its appendages 
during gestation. 

Growth of child from its earliest seen form until its full parasitic size. 

Graafian vesicle and corpus luteum. Fcetus, its circulation, signs of maturity, 

weight, and length. 

Plural births. 

Proportion of births and deaths of males to females. 

Spperfce tation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. 

Natural labour, its progress ; also the positions and progress of child till its 
separation from its mother. 

Management of natural labour, including the arrangement of the bed and 
be r,' r ° om ) and the proper dress and posture of the patient. 

-Ledious labour, its' causes and treatment, 
in the c™ re< ^ U ^ n ° use instruments ; their application taught on models 

Cajsarean section and Sigaultean operation — how to prevent the fcetus from 
getting large in uterus. 
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Premature labour — how to bring it on, and when it is necessary to do so. 

Cross-births and their treatment. 

Abortion — how to prevent it. 

Extra uterine feetations — how they occur, and their treatment. 

Management of women after delivery, and treatment of such accidents and 
diseases as occur at this period. 

Management of children after birth, washing, dressing, food, & c., and the 
choice of a wet-nurse, and treatment of such accidents as take place at tins 
period, or soon after. 

Practical midwifery taught by pupils attending patients in their own houses 
and in the Lying-in hospital, where Clinical Lectures are given. 



Medical Jhiusprudence— P ro/cssor, John F. llodr/es, m.d., f.c.s. 

The Lectures in this Course are delivered four times weekly during the 
three months of the summer session. They include an account of the history 
and chemical investigation of poisons, and of the various subjects respecting 
which the evidence and assistance of Medical Practitioners may be required 
in Courts of Law. Experimental illustrations of the methods to be pursued 
in medico-legal inquiries are given, and frequent examinations held to test the 
progress of Students. No salary has been allocated to the Teacher of this 
department, and the duties, at the request of the Council, have, since the opening 
of the College, been performed by Dr. Hodges. 



English Law — Professor, John JFKane, m.a. 

The Course of the First year in this department comprehends the elements of 
real and personal property, wilh the principles of conveyancing ; that of the 
Second consists of an introduction to the principles and practice of Courts of 
Equity and the law of Bankruptcy; the Third Course includes the common 
law as incident to contracts, the nature and form of remedies by civil action, 
and an outline pf criminal law, theoretical and administrative, which last com- 
pletes the Curriculum of instruction required for the attainment of the Diploma 
of Elementary Law in the Queen’s University. The subjects prescribed for 
Students of the Fourth year to qualify them for the Degree of LL.B. embrace a 
more extended and detailed course of the subjects already enumerated, including 
the law of wills, powers, evidence, and procedure. 



J raispauDENOE AND Political Economy — Professor t T. E. Clijfe Leslie , ll.b. 

The subjects embraced in the Course of Lectures on Jurisprudence are 
according to the regulations of this College, (I) the Elements of Jurisprudence, 
(2) Civil Law, (3) Constitutional Law, (4) Colonial and International Law. 

In the treatment of these subjects both the Historical and Philosophical 
Methods are followed in the Lectures of the Professor. The Historical M ethod, 
for example, is applied in tracing the principal changes through which the laws 
of England have passed, the assignable causes of such changes, and the degree 
and manner in which, in comparison with the laws of Continental Europe, the 
laws of this kingdom have been affected by contact with the principles of Homan 
legislation. The method of Philosophical Analysis, on the other hand, is applied 
in investigating the doctrines of the foundation and classification of rights, the 
several parts and legitimate form of a complete code, the relation of Scientific 
Jurisprudence to other departments of Social Philosophy, and the means of 
improving the state of Positive Law as deducible from such considerations. 

The subjects which a Course of Lectures on Political Economy must embrace 
are fewer and more definite than those classed under the less advanced and more 
complicated Science of J urisprudence. It is the Professor’s endeavour to illus- 
trate the principles of Economic Science by the help of those practical applica- 
tions which will be most interesting and useful in a large commercial town. 
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APPENDIX No. 7. 

General Class Examination at the End of the Session 

1876-77. 

First Year Students. 

English Language and Literature.— Examiner, Professor Yonge, 
M.A. 

1. Trace the origin of the English Language, enumerating the differ- 
ent languages from which it has received contributions ; and the periods 
when eaeli obtained its infiunce. 

2. Dr. Latliain raises the question bow far English verbs, and nouns, 
whether substantive or adjective, can be said to have inflections. 
Examine his arguments, and the question in general. 

3. Explain the rules for the proper use of shall and will. 

4. What is the meaning of the term Aryan; and to what modem 
languages is it applied ? 

5. Wliat is the distinction between “ strong ” and “weak” verbs? 

G. Explain the proper construction of sentences in which those con- 
junctions which are not merely copulative are used ; and comment on 
the following sentences, altering any which appear to you to be incorrect. 
(a) If I had asked his advice, I would avoid that mistake. 

(I/) 1 ask your advice, that I might know what course to pursue, 
(c) Had he not resembled 

My father in his sleep, I had done it. 

(cl) They will go to London, that they might see the Observatory. 
(e) They would have gone if they have permission. 

7. What parts of nouns are occasionally used in English as equivalent 
to nouns substantive ? and how far does such a usage correspond to any 
which we find in other languages, ancient or modern? 

S. Wliat is the idea which suggested the application of the term case 
to nouns? Explain the meaning of the different name3 of the cases, 
pointing out any which are said to be incorrectly named in our transla- 
tion from the Greek original. 

1. Wliat is Schlegel’s criticism on the series of Shakespeare’s dramas 
on subjects of English history? 

2. Give some instances of Shakespeare’s careful adkeranceto historical 
truth, as exemplified in the play of Henry "V. 

o. Write notes on the following passages : 

(«) Justly and religiously unfold 

Why the law Salique, that they have in France, 

Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim. 

(l>) They of those marches, gracious Sovereign 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

(c) On Eluellen’s discription of Fortune. — Act III., Sc. 6. 

(d) Hot to day, 0 Lord, 

O not to day ; think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the Crown. 
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4. What is the picture Scott draws of the general state of the border- 
counties of England and Scotland in the 16th and 17tli centuries. And 
how far is the idea which he gives of the state of affairs in those districts 
corroborated by allusions of other poets. 

5. Hearken Lady to the tale 
How the sires won fair Eskdaie. 

What was the tale 1 

6. Quote either the beginning of Canto V., on the general regard in 
which the poet is deservedly held, or that of Canto VI., on love of 
country, or the description of the Minstrel himself in the introduction. 

7. What -were the principal English and French settlements in India 
in 1750. 

8. Describe the reforms effected by Lord Clive in his last visit to India. 

0. Describe either Clive’s exploits at Arcot, or the battle of Plassey. 



Mineralogy and Geology. — Examiner, Dr. Cunningham. 

1. Give the names and characters of the principal ores of Zinc and Tin. 

2. State the names and characters of the principal varieties of Mica 
and Felspar. 

3. Give a short account of the more important metamorphic rocks. 

4. Give a classification of igneous rocks. 

5. State the position and more important fossils of the Lingula Flags. 
6- Mention the divisions of the Carboniferous strata which can be 

recognised in the South-west of England, in the Midland counties, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland. 

7. Give the names of some of the characteristic fossils of the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. 

8. Where does the Hippurite Limestone occur, and what is its 
geological position ? 

9. Give a table of the Eocene Strata as they occur in England. 

10. State the position and more noteworthy fossils of the Ehaetic beds. 



Zoology. — Examiner , Dr. Cunningham. 

[Senior Students omit questions 1, 2, S, and 9 ; Juuior Students omit questions 3. G, 
10, and 13.] 

I. Describe the structure of an ovum, and the changes which it 
undergoes after fertilization. 

2 Explain and illustrate by examples the terms homology and analogy. 

3. Describe the phenomenon known as metagenesis, and give instances 
of groups of animals in which it occurs. 

4. Describe the general structure of the Holothuroidea. 

5. C ontrast the character of the Asteroidea with those of the Ophiuridea. 

6. Give a short account of the paired appendages of Arachnida. 

7. Give a short account of the digestive system of Insects. 

8. State the characters of the orders of Teleostei ; and mention the 
names of fishes contained in each order. 

9. Mention the more important points in structure in which Reptiles 
resemble Birds, and those in which they differ from them. 

10. Give a brief outline of the development of the brain in Vertebrata. 

II. Give a short description of the shoulder and pelvic girdles in Birds. 
12.. State the characters and geographical distribution of the recent 

families of Perissodactyla. 

.13. Briefly describe the general structure of the placenta, and its 
principal modifications. 
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First Year Law Students, 



J urisprudence. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. Compare the methods followed by Austin, Maine, and Bentham 
respectively, in the Science of Law. 

2. What is meant by “the analytical method” in Jurisprudence ? 

3. Show that changes necessarily take place in the law of an 
advancing community. Give examples of the nature of these changes 
from the history of both Roman and English Law. 

4. Give a brief historical account of the institution of Primogeniture. 

5. Give a brief historical account of the origin and growth of Roman 
Equity. 

6. Give a brief historical account of the origin and growth of English 
Equity. 

7. State the chief arguments for and against defraying the cost of 
Courts of Law by charges and taxes on suitors. 

S. Explain the origin of the old rule of English law, that half brothers 
could not be heirs to each other. 

9. Trace the changes in the early history of Justice with respect to 
the punishment of offences such as homicide. 

10. Trace the changes in the early history of Justice, with respect to 
the trial of civil causes. 

11. Explain the terms : — -jus in rem,jus in personam ; Law of Persons, 
Law of Things ; crimes, civil injuries. 

12. Explain the following passages. : — “If the universal suzerainty of 

an Imperial head had been admitted even in bare theory, the labours of 
Grotius would have been idle.” . . . . “ If Sovereignty had not 

become territorial, three parts of the Grotian theory would have been 
incapable of application, ’ ’ — {Ancient Law, p. 112.) 



Second Year Law Students. 



Jurisprudence and Roman Law. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. State the chief natural and civil modes of acquiring dominium. 

2. Explain the distinction between natural and civil obligations, and 
point out the error of Austin’s observations on the subject. 

3. State the main divisions and subdivisions of Roman Law, as 
arranged in Justinian’s Institutes. 

4. How does Mr. Hunter’s arrangement differ from that of the 
Institutes in respect of the Law of Persons, and Delicts respectively 1 
State Mr. Hunter’s reasons for the change. 

5. State the theories of Savigny and Mr. Hunter, respectively, 
concerning the origin of the Roman jurisprudence relating to Possession. 

6. Define Dominium, and explain its different shades of meaning 
as distinguished from Servitus, Obligatio, Possessio, Potestas. 

7. State briefly Sir Henry Maine’s theory of the origin or evolution 
of Contract in Roman Law. 

8. State Mr. Hunter’s chief objections to the foregoing theory, and 
comment on the subject. 

9. State briefly the doctrines of Roman Law respecting Servitudes. 

10. State briefly the Law of TTsucapio, as it stood in the time of Gaiu3. 
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*Z n f X ' “Although there is much in the modem European Law of Wills 

— 1 - ‘ which is intimately connected with the oldest rules of Testamentary 

Oi nei E disposition practised among men, there are nevertheless some important 
arafnation. differences between ancient and modern ideas on the subject of Wills 
and Successions ” — ( Ancient Law, Chapter 7). Trace briefly the connex- 
ion referred to at the beginning of this passage, and point out the differences 
adverted to at the end of it. 

12. Compare the history of the testamentary power in Roman and 
English law. 



Third Ye^r Arts Students. 



Political Economy. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. The imports of the United Kingdom largely exceed the exports ; 
the exports of the United States and of India largely exceed the 
imports. What is the explanation in the case 1 

2. Explain the fact that good money is driven out by bad, and apply 
your explanation to the question of the expediency of a double standard, 
or bi-metallic currency. 

3. How does a fall in the rate of interest affect the price of land, 
and of Government Stock, respectively, and why ? 

4. Supposing the foreign exchanges very unfavourable to England, 

f j te continue so for some time; ought that state of facts to 

lead English merchants to export or import, and why ? 

. 5 - Suppose a person is going to Hew York with .-£'10,000, what 
circumstances should decide whether it is better to take the amount 
with him in specie, or in a bill of exchange. 

® U PP 0£0 ^at A, a landowner, has an income from his rents of 
£0, 000 a year, and that B, a barrister, and C , a manufacturer with 
a capital of £50,000, have each £5,000 a year from their business. How 
do you measure the amount whicli each of the three can afford in prudence 
to spend ? 

i . Mr. . Mill states that there are but two cases in which duties on 
comm ocuties can in any degree, or in any manner, fall on the producer. 

omt out the cases referred to ; and show that in several other cases 
such duties may tax the producer. 

wager^k° W a 8 enera ^ 011 profits may to some extent fall upon 

9. Mr. Mill says : “ General low wages never caused any country 
o un ei sell its rivals, nor did general high wages ever hinder it from 
omg so. . Explain this proposition, and show that it needs considerable 
qualifications. 

, 19 * hat countries will prices habitually range bigliest, according 
• , f ’ 5 an( ] ‘ Vv ^7 ^ Show that the prices of commodities in general, 

mignt nevertheless be relatively low in such countries ; amd illustrate 
your answer by reference to England and America. 

theory ofrent 6 COniiexion betweeu &e theory of population and the 

A?: coimexion between the doctrine of the equality of 

profits and the theory of the incidence of taxation. 
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First Year Students. 

English Law. — Examiner , Professor APKane. cias^Es- 

1. Wlmt is the principal enactment of the Statute of Uses'? What an ' maUor1, 
were the causes that led to its enactment ? 

2. Write out forms of attestation to a deed and will respectively. 

3. How may a will be revoked ? 

4. In what manner is a residuary devise of land more extensive in its 
operation now than formerly j and on what grounds ? 

5. Explain and give an example of a contingent remainder, a conditional 
limitation, and an executory devise respectively, illustrating the distinc- 
tion between them. 

6. Wliat are the rights of the husband, during coverture, in the lands 
of his wife 1 ? What alteration in these rights was made by the Married 
Woman’s Property Act, 1870? 

7. Wha.t is the effect of a gift to A and B (husband and wife) and to 
a third person, and their heirs ? 

8. State within what time an action to recover real property must be 
brought. 

9. What are the covenants fur title given by (a) a Vendor, (6) a Mort- 
gagor, (c) a Trustee ? Give reasons for the rule followed in each case. 

For what period is title investigated ? State the reason. 

10. Explain what is meant respectively by a tenancy at will, a tenancy 
by sufferance, and a tenancy from year to year. 

11. How does a mortgaged estate descend upon the death of the mort- 
gator and mortgagee ? What powers have been conferred on mortgagees 
by a recent Act ? Out of what property is the mortgage debt primarily 
payable ? 

12. A bequeaths £1000 in terms “to the children of B” as tenants in 
common ; one of the children dies before .d’s decease. Wliat is the effect 
of the child’s death ? State the reason of the answer. 

1 3. What late statutory provisions have been made in respect of the 
mode of the execution of powers of appointment by will and by deed 
respectively ? 
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Second Year Students. 



Equity. 

1. Write a short sketch of the origin and nature of the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery. 

2. What was the original difference between the relief given at law 
and in equity for breach of a contract? What is tbe present difference 
between them on this point? 

3. What is the difference between an express, an implied , and a con- 
structive trust, and between a trust executory and a trust executed 'l 

4. On what does the doctrine of election in Equity depend ; and when 
only is it applicable ? 

5. A testator directs his real estate to be sold, and the proceeds to be 
applied to a purpose which partially fails. Who is entitled to the un- 
disposed of beneficial interest, and why ? 

6. On what principle and to what extent does a Court of Equity con- 
strue an executory contract differently from a final executed instrument, 
when the words in both are the same ? 
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7. When will concealment of facts by one party to a contract be a 
ground for relief in a Court of Equity, consistently with the general 
rule of caveat emptor'i 

8. On what reasoning did Courts of Equity give effect to equitable 
mortgages by deposit of title deeds ? 

9. In wliafc respects do specific and demonstrative legacies differ? 

10. Define the nature, origin, and extent of “ Wife’s equity to a settle- 
ment state the manner in which the rule varies according to the tenure 
of the property, and the parties as against whom it prevails. 

11. What is a donatio mortis causa; and in what particulars does it 
differ from, and in what resemble, a legacy ? 

12. What is the meaning of an Injunction in Chancery? And 
mention the different kinds. 



Third Year Students. 



COMMON AND CRIMINAL LAW. 

1. What are the requisites of the Statute of. Frauds as to the sale of 
goods of the value of £10 and upwards ? 

2. Will a sale of goods by a vendor who is not the rightful owner pass 
the property therein to the vendee ? What is market overt ? 

3. What sales are void as against creditors within the meaning of the 
Statute of Elizabeth, and what is the leading case on this subject? 

4. What is meant by stoppage in transitu , and what is its effect ? 

5. What is the liability of the vendor on a sale “ with all faults ”? 

6. What is a common carrier; and what the extent of his liability 1 
Can a carrier limit his liability ? 

7. What is necessary to support the common count for money had and 
received 1 Can money paid on an illegal contract he recovered under 
this count ? 

8. What is the difference between an action for false imprisonment, 
and an action for malicious arrest ? 

State the elements essential to maintain the latter. 

^ as “J alteration been made in the law relating to guaranties by 
the Mercantile Law Amendment Act (19 & 20 Vic. c. 97) 1 

10. What is meant by contributory negligence, and what is the 
general rule of law on the subject? 

11. In what cases will an action for slander be sustainable without 
proving special damage? 

12. What is the difference between the offences of embezzlement and 
larceny by a servant ? 



Second Year Students. 



Logic. —Examiner, Professor Park. 

1. Explain : 

. j 3 Ca ^ e ^ ^ 01 ^ a l Logic is the logic of consistency ; and consis- 

tency is not necessarily truth, but is one of the essential conditions of it." 

Logic has been treated both as an Art and as a Science: and it 
clearly may justly be treated in both ways.” 
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2. Examine these definitions : — Appendix, 

No. 7 . 

Gratitude is the memory of the heart. 

Reason is natural revelation. cinss 6 Ex- 

Sin is “ the one permitted opposite of God.” animation. 

Sin is “ the snbstancG that still casts the shadow of death.” 

“Value is the ratio in whioh commodities interchange in an open 
market.” 

Health is wealth. 

3. “ For all the purposes of the Syllogism, the proposition in extension 
is alone useful” 1 

“The logical 1 some’ is rarely found in common use ” ? 

4. Mark by the technical symbols the quantity and the quality of the 
following propositions : — 

“Length of life is length of woe,” 

“ Ho news is good news.” 

“ There are few readers who do not prefer Turnus to JEneas.” 

“ Riches can’t always purchase happiness.” 

“Not for themselves alone our fathers lived.” 

‘•’All men are not long lived.” 

5. Define Conversion and Conversio per accidens. 

Convert : — 

*•' They sleep not whom God needs.” 

“ No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death.” 

6. What is an abscissio infniti ? In what figure does it occur ? State 
and prove the rules of that figure. 

7. State the nature and the rules of conjunctive inferences. 

8. Let the question be, “ whether Z was in a given place at a given 
time. A says he saw him then and there ; B independently of A says 
he saw hhn going in that direction shortly before the time ; C says he 
saw him coming from it shortly afterwards, and D says he found foot- 
marks at the place soon after the time, which had not been there before, 
and which corresponded accurately with Z's shoes.” 

“ Suppose the question is, whether the eldest child of a newly married 
couple will inherit the estate of the husband. First it is more probable 
than not, that there will be children of the marriage. Next, if a child 
is born, it is probable that it will be a son, for more boys are bom than 
girls. Thirdly, if a son is born it will probably (let us assume) survive 
its father. ” 

State the rules of probability, applicable to these cases. 

9. Explain — “ Causation denies that events follow one another 
irregularly. ” The same effect is not always produced by the same cause. ’ 

10. What inductive methods underlie these inferences : — 

“We track the streamlet by the brighter green, 

And livelier growth it gives. ” 

" And when there’s such plain proof : 

I did but threaten her, because she robb’d 
Our hedge, and the next night there came a wind 
That made me shake to hear it in my bed. 
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How came it tliat that storm unrooftl my barn, 

And only mine in the parish 1 . . . Look at her, 

And that’s enough ; she has it in her face. ” 



11. Investigate the formal validity of these inferences: 

<‘Jf the ways of religion are ways of pleasantness, such as are not 

ways of pleasantness are nut truly and properly ways of religion. ” 

• “ B “ n ? tbe ri S M t0 aet reasonably. Equally undeniable is the 
immediate inference . . . that it is wrong to act irrationally. ” 

12. Draw the conclusions inferrable from these premises: 

, ° f I 110 *™. 1 meas " red h 7 quantity of nerve-tissue 

a newfoundlancl s cerebro-spmal axis should exceed in size that of •! 
spaniel, as much as a newfoundland’s body exceeds in size that of a 
spaniel. i3ut it by no means does so.” 



“ To support a government, religion* must be strong, 
it must be sincere, and to be sincere, it must be free.” 
*’ Few men think, yet all have opinions.” 



and to be strong, 



Third Year Students. 

Metaphysics Exci7)ii)ier } JPtqJgssot PcivJc. 

1 . Explain : — 

,= “^ y 1 CS ^ the l'}' ilos °l )h y ° f the facts of consciousness, con- 
sidered subjectively, in relation to the mind knowing, and objectively 
m relation to thethings known.” " oojectneij, 

„ 5 , S ‘ ats tbe Sonevdl conditions of nervous action and of feeliim 

towssz s “i 3 ” r w aid8s ^ 

State and illustrate the laws of Relativity and Diffusion. 

* ^ at “ tIie stim ulus on one finger is not, at any part of the 

the back n T e ’ C °f f0u , ud( : d stimulus on another finger; 

wtheiX^dTon”? mgU1Slletl &0m 4116 the right side 

move Him' rife ™ ^ 1Tbo1 ® b “ owle dge of good consists in nothing 

more than the consciousness of a definite set of impressions standing in 
defimte relation^ disclosed under definite condition” ’ S 

de^ P S™»d^t?“ fr ° m ea0h0thei ' 0ulyin their different 

con T ^i^Ld’^lSm'’ il,kS WM0t are resemblance, 

G. State clearly the objections to James Mill’s theory of Belief 

even b°oIT ZST ( ° r di * n " B > Eu tler’s o^nTon * Does not 
^LSistress T ^ “ ^-tion.the'object of which is 

is not JdSa ^“Sia^ation 0 ”* 1 ’" 11 ° f tllOU S bt > wbiob is a memory, 

materialism. ^ and M aS y<ra can tbe objections to dogmatic 

conduSrf anA ^Sphfll^hyf priori validity to the 
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11. “ The axioms laid clown in geometry, and those implied in arith- Appendix, 

metic . . are all learnt from sense ; not merely suggested by it to * T °‘ 7 - 

the mind, which afterwards perceives them to rest on a higher evidence, OfenenU 
but actually proved by sense ” ? Class Ex- 

12. Explain the following phenomena : — animation. 

“The most common-place people become highly imaginative when 
they are in a passion.” 

“Nothing surprises us in dreams.” 

“ Minds that have nothing to confer find little to perceive.” 

“ Remembered griefs heighten the present happiness.” 

“The cawing of rooks is not in itself an agreeable sound . . yet it 

usually produces pleasurable feelings.” 

“ Great grief will not be told, 

And can more easily be thought than said.” 

“And fretting Grief, the enemy of life.” 



, 1. State and examine Locke’s theory of Perception. 

2. Explain and examine : — 

“ I am the furthest from scepticism of any man. I know with an 
intuitive knowledge the existence of other things as well as my own 
soul.” — (Berkeley). 

“ That all Lis [Dr. Berkeley’s] arguments, though otherwise intended, 
are in reality merely sceptical, appears from this, that they admit of no 
answer, and produce no conviction” — (Hume). 

3. “ The existence of consciousness in others is only an inference from 
our own experience ” ; — construct the argument. 

4. State concisely the subject-matter of the philosophy of Descartes, 
and the course it took in his own mind. 

5. Compare Leibniz’ theory of the relation of soul and body with that 
of Dean Mansel or Sir. Wm. Hamilton. 

6. State the occasion and the cardinal ideas of the Kantian 
criticism ; or 

Explain Mansel’s assertion : — “ Without thought as well as sensation, 
there could be no consciousness of the existence of an external world ; 
without thought as well as emotion and volition, there could be no con- 
sciousness of the moral nature of man.” 



HONOR LOOIC. 

1. Explain : — 

“"What the logic of mere consistency cannot do, the logic of the 
ascertainment of truth, the philosophy of evidence in its larger accepta- ■ 
tion, can.” 

2. “ 1 Bose ’ originally meant red , and afterwards a particular red 
flower; yet we have now yellow roses and white roses.” Describe in 
logical phrase this change of signification. 

3. “The circumstance of time is properly considered as attaching to 
the copula ” ? 

“ The attempt to make all propositions affirmative is illusory ” ! 
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ApvcwUx. 4. What is the mutual relation of the terms in each of the follow™ 
Ko. 7 . sentences : — 0 

General “ Those that obey are righteous ; those that disobey are unrighteous ” 

fXaHon. , “ If he TO3e from tl10 dead > was the Messiah ; and if he rose not 
from the dead, he was not the Messiah.” 

“ Men are not what they were.” 

5. Write AnA and IfA in the notation of the New Analytic and 
discuss the claims of IfA and Ini. 

6. “ Classes, orders, families, genera, and species, exist as such only 
iu a mind. Objectively, there is nothing but individual animals and 
plants ” 1 

7. Discuss the propriety of the expression ‘Immediate Inference 

8. Explain : — “ The process of thought which the syllogism seeks to 
describe is not that by which the inference is reached, but that by which 
it is justified.” 

8. “ Testimonies are all true together or all false together : but one of 
the arguments may be perfectly sound, though all the rest be preposter- 
ous.” What is the logical result of this difference ? 

10. “The presumption in every new case of uniformity is, that it is a 
case of causation, and not of co-existence” 1 

11. What renders an assertion credible or incredible ? 

“ An animal of the higher tribes with both wings and arms, would 
present an incredible combination” 1 

12. Examine : — 

If it be granted that that court was bribed, it must have been bribed 
either by Cluentius or by Oppianicus. If I can show that it was not 
bribed by Cluentius, I prove that it was bribed by Oppianicus. If I 
prove that it was bribed by Oppianicus, then I clear my client.” 

“ Either Milo waylaid Clodiua with intent to murder him, or Clodius 
waylaid Milo. If I can prove that Milo did not waylay Clodius, then 
Clodius is the man who wished to murder, and Milo is not.” 



Third Year Students. 



English Literature.— Examiner, Professor Yonge , 31. A. 

1. Give a sketch of the plan of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales ; 
and an account of the differences observable between the metre and lan- 
Tl f of^/haucer, and of Poets of the 18th Century, such as Pope and 

\ £[ ve a ^etch of the History of Dramatic Literature in England in 
the 1 6th, 17th and 18th Centuries. 

3. Who are tiie chief historical characters mentioned in Shakespeare’s 
. ^ 0 * m . diow far does the poet adhere to or violate historical truth 

m his portraits of them 1 



Or, 

3. Describe the plot of Henry V . ■ the subject and principal argu- 
ments oi the speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Act I., Sc. 2 ; and 

hlueHen’s description of fortune. 

4. Write notes on the following passages, comparing any of them 
d;her ^ets^ °* com P ar * son ^ith other passages in Shakespeare or 
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Even till that England, hedged in with the main, 

That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes 
Salute thee for her king. 

Our cannon shall be bent 
Against the brows of this resisting town. 

But thou from loving England art so far 
That thou hast under-wrought his lawful king. 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagued for her, 

And with her plague, her sin. 

Commodity, the bias of the world. 

Or, on these. 

The courses of his youth promised it not ; 

The breath no sooner left his father’s body 
But that his wildness, mortified in him 
Seemed to die too. 

So with the honey bees, 

Creatures that by a rule of nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 

Now are we well prepared to know the pleasure 
Of our fair cousin Dauphin. 

They of those marches, gracious sovereign, 

Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

5. Give the argument of Bacon’s Essay on Supersition or on Travel. 

6. Point out some of the passages in the two first books of Paradise 
Lost, in which Milton has most remarkably imitated Homer or Virgil ; 
and quote his character of Beelzebub or of Belial. 

7. Write notes on the following passages : — 

Whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views. 

A multitude like which the populous North 
Pour'd never from her frozen lions to pass 
Phene or the Danaw when her barbarous sons 
Came like a deluge on the south. 

Thammuz came next, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur’d 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 

In amorous ditties all a summer’s day. 

Him followed Bimmon, whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus. 

Titan, Heaven’s first-bom 
With his enormous brood and brighright seized 
By younger Saturn. 

Or, who with Saturn old 
Eled over Adria to the Hesperian fields. 

That small infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes. 



Appendir , 
Wo. 7. 

General 
Class Kx- 
amiuation. 
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8. Mention some of the- most remarkable criticisms which have been 
pronounced on either the whole or parts of Paradise Lost. 

9. Enumerate the principal works of Milton ; with the dates, as nearly 
as you can give them, of their composition ; and point out how far these 
dates indicate any change in his temper or character ; and whether any 
of his works in their completeness or in parts seem to have a special re- 
ference to his own circumstances. 

19. Examine the degree in which, in Kenilworth, Scott has adhered 
to, or departed from historical truth : comparing his practice in this 
instance with Shakespeare’s practice as exemplified in his historical plays. 



1 . (a) What were the circumstances which led to the coolness between 
Pope and Addison ; and what allusion does Popo make to the misun- 
standing in the Prologue to the Satires 1 

2. (a) Pope boasts of his intimacy with “ the best companions,” 

Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of place. 

To whom docs he principally allude. 

3. (a) He comments in one epistle on Shakespeare, Otway, Dryden, 
Congreve, and Farquhar. What opinion does he express of each 1 

Or, 

1 . (6) Describe the different aspects in which Pope treats “ Man” in 
the four epistles which make up the Essay on Man ; and mention the 
conclusion at which he arrives in each epistle. 

2. ( b ) What lessons does the " voice of nature” bid man leam from 
the lower animals 1 

3. ( o ) What allusions does the Essay on Man contain to Sir Isaac 
Newton — to the Stoic philosophy — to Alexander the Great — to any of 
the heroes in the ancient history of Pome — to Turenne — to Sir Philip 
Sidney — to Lord Falkland! What does he affirm to be “ Heaven’s first 
law f and what “ Reason’s whole pleasure V 3 



4. . («) Give the plan of Gray’s Bard ; and especially mention Lis 
allusions to Isabella of France, to Richard II.. to Henry VI. and Henry 
VII. 

5. (a) What does Burke affirm to be “ the immutable condition, the 
eternal law of extensive and detached Empire and how does he illus- 
trate his remark by references to the Turkish dominion. 



Or, 

4. (&) Quote from Burke’s reflections on the French Revolution his 
mention of Cromwell, of Henry IV. of France, of Cardinal Richelieu ; 
his description of the general character of the French nobility ; and of 
the French clergy ; and of the principles which guided our Parliament- 
ary leaders in the Revolution of 1688. 

5. (b) Describe the conduct of Warren Hastings with respect to the 
RokilJas, and to the Rajah of Benares. 

6. Write a short essay on the advantages of a taste for general 
literature to every class of men. 
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Modern History. — Examiner, Professor Yonge. General 

Class lix- 

1. Describe tbe state of affairs in. England, and the changes in the ami ' na ^ on - 
Ministry from 1710 to the breaking out of the rebellion of 1715. 

2. Describe the negotiations between the different party and Parlia- 
mentary leaders which led to Mr. Pitt becoming Secretary of State in 
1756. 

3. Give an account of the manner in which Gibraltar and Minorca 
came into our possession ; and of the attempts which the French and 
Spaniards at different times made to recover them \ with the residt of 
those attempts. 

4. Describe the principal actions which took place in the American War. 

5. Describe the most important measures of the second administration 
of Lord Rockingham : and of the two administrations which succeeded it. 

6. _ Describe the discussions which took place in the English and Irish 
Parliaments, on the occasion of the king becoming deranged in 1788. 

7. What were the principal conditions of the treaties (or negotiations 
so called) of Uxbridge ; of Dover ; of Eyswick • of Utrecht ; of the 
Hague, of Aix-la-Cliapelle, and of Versailles'? 

8. Who were the contending parties in the following battles: the 
commanders in each : and what were the results of each : Naseby — The 
Downs — Sedgem oor — N eerwinden — La Hogue — Malplaquet — Sheriff- 
muir — Dettingen — Minden — Brandywine — St. Vincent — The Nile 1 

9. Give an account of the Petition of Right — The Bill of Rights 

The Act of Settlement — The Triennial and Septennial Acts — and the 
Peerage Bill. 



1. What was the object and result of the conspiracy of Biron 1 

2. Relate the principal transactions in which Gondi (the Cardinal de 
Retz) was concerned in the reign of Louis XIII., and his conduct in the 
rebellion or rebellions of the Fronde. 

3. Describe the ravages of the Palatinate. 

4. Describe the condition of France in 1705 and 1735. 

5. Describe Turgot’s plan of Constitutional reform. 

6-_ "What were the resolutions to which d’Epresmenil persuaded the 
Parliament of Paris to agree in 1788. 

7. Mention some of the most striking resemblances between occur- 
rences in the French Revolution and in the rebellion against Charles I. 

8. What were the principal articles in the Charter granted by Louis 
XVIII. in 1814 ? Compare them with the measures announced by Louis 
XVI. to the States General in 1789. 

9. Give an account of the causes which led to the renewal of the war 
between England and France in 1803. 

[Those who do not take in French History , may , instead of the pre- 
ceding questions, take those which follow .] 

1. Give a sketch of the conduct of Charles I. towards the houses of 
Parliament, in the first four years of his reign. 

2. Relate the events which took place in relation to the imposition of 
ship-money. 

3. What was the object of Cromwell’s ct Instrument of Government”? 

4. WTho were the members of the Cabal ; and what were the principal 
occurrences which marked their period of power 1 

D 
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Appendix. 5. Describe the Meal-tub and Rye-house plots. 

A '°* 7 - G. Give an account of the partition treaties. 

General 7. Give an account of the transactions in Ireland from 1778-1783. 

Class Ex- 8. Two peers with the title of Halifax, played prominent parts in 

amuiation. English history in the fifty years which followed the Restoration. 
Mention the chief transactions in which each were concerned. 

9. Explain the cause which led to the prosecution of the Bishops by 
James II., with the proceedings at their trial. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Redfern. 

[First Year Students are required to answer questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Second Year, 4,5, 
G, 7, 8 ; and Third and Fourth Year, G, 7, S, 9, 10. 

1. Describe the differences in the structure of the outer layers of the 
shaft of a growing bone, and of one fully developed ; also the differences 
between compact and spongy bone. 

2. Describe the structure of tendon, including the cell spaces, and 
tendon cells. 

3. Describe the Eustachian valve, the valve of the foramen ovale, and 
the valve of Thebesius ; their shape, size, attachments, varieties in 
different bodies, and their action. 

4. Describe the act of deglutition in the mouth, pharynx, and 
oesophagus. 

5. State the amount of saliva secreted in twenty-four hours, its 
characters and uses. 

6. Show the structural resemblances of tho following parts, viz. : — 
solitary glands of the intestines, Peyer’s patches, follicular glands of 
the colon, the glands of the posterior part of the tongue, the tonsils, and 
lymphatic glands. 

7 . Describe the tissues which compose the wall of an artery, and their 
respective uses. 

8. Give an account of the membrani tympani, its position, structure, 
connexions, and action. 

9. Describe the comeal corpuscles, — their characters, position, and 
their relations to the function of nutrition. 

10. Give a short account of the development of the ovary, and trace 
the ova from their formation to their extrusion from the organ. 



Practical Anatomy. — Examiner , Dr. Redfern. 

[In addition to making a dissection, First Year Students are required to answer 
questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; Second Year, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 ; and Third and Fourth Year, 7, 8, 

1. Give such a description of the anatomy of the second and fourth 
metacarpal, and of the third and fourth metatarsal bones, as will indicate 
to which side each belongs. 

2. Give an account of the articulations and movements of the ribs. 

3. Describe the attachment, insertion, course, relations and action of 
the tibialis posticus muscle. 

4. State the course, position, relations, and branches of the arch and 
thoracic portions of the aorta. 

5. Give an account of the method of ossification of the vertebral 
column. 

6. Describe the connexions and action of the intercostal muscles ; the 
arteries of the first and second spaces, and the first and second dorsal 
nerves. 
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7. State the shape, measurements, position, relations, and connexions 

of the prostate gland. Ato. 7 - 

8. Give an account of the internal iliac artery and its branches. <Wal 

9. Describe the stylo-glossiis, and hyo-glossus muscles, with their 

relations. animation. 

10. Give a sketch of the course and distribution of nerves in the orbit 

11. Describe the course, distribution, and ftmetions of the vavua 

nerves, and their branches in the chest. ° 



Medicine. — Examiner , Dr. Cv/nvnivng. 

[Second Year Students are required to confine themselves to the first seven questions : 
First Year, to the last seven. H * 

1. What are the causes of Jaundice ? 

2. Give an account of the changes observed in the Kidney in Acute 
Bright’s Disease. 

3. Give the pathology of Chorea. 

4. What are the symptoms and signs of Abcess of the Liver ? 

5. How would you diagnose Capillary Bronchitis from Acute 
Pneumonia. 

6. What is the connexion between Hypertrophy of the Heart and 
Chronic Bright’s Disease ? 

7. Give the treatment of Acute Rheumatism. 

8. What are the physical signs of Mitral Regurgitation 1 

9. Give the symptoms and treatment of Enteritis. 

10. Give an account of the symptoms and treatment of Measles. 



Medical Students. 

French. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

I. Translate into French : — 

1. Let us not speak so loud. 2. His sons are very lazy, they never 
finish their exercises. 3. We always enjoyed good health. 4. If I had 
not received this letter, I should have left with you. 5. Whilst he was 
cutting bread he cut his finger. 6. Have you understood the salient 
points of this discourse ? 7. All misfortunes assail me at once. 8. Going 
up to the thieves I menaced them with my pistol, and forced them to 
withdraw. 9. Do not let us tell (it) him. 10. Why do you not tell 
it him? 11. Tell me what o’clock it is. 12. They were very happy, 
for they had amused themselves. 13. I shall write to him to-morrow. 
14. I want a hundred francs, but no one will lend them to me. 15. 
You must do it. 

— 1* Have you crossed the iron bridge? Ho, I have crossed the river 
by boat. 2. Where have you left my album ? On the table in the 
(hawing-room. 3. Have you found anything? Ho, I have found 
nothing. 4. Have you met anyone in the orchard this morning ? Ho, 

I have met no one. 5. Why do you lend your dictionary to Francis ? 
Because he lends me all his hooks. 6. What have you given to my 
horse ? I have given it some hay and oat 3 . 

Re-translate : — 

When Lafitte came to Paris, his whole ambition was limited to 
obtaining a small place in 9 banking-house. He presented himself at the 
house of M. Perregaux, a rich banker. The young man from the 
country, poor and modest, was shown into the private office of the 
banker, and brought forward his request. 

D 2 
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^1“*’ Translate into English : — 

General “Impossible de vous admettre chez moi, du. moins pour le moment,” 
Class Ex- lui repond M. Perregaux : “mes bureaux sont au complet. Plus tard 
animation, si j’ai besoin de quelqu’un, je verrai ; mais, en attendant, je vous con- 
seille de chercher ailleurs, car je ne pense pas avoir de longtemps une 
place vacante.” 

Ainsi eeonduit, le jeune solliciteur salue et se retire. En traversant 
la cour, triste et le front penche, il apercoit il terre une epingle, la 
ramasse et l’attaclie sur le parement do son habit. II etait loin de se 
douter que cette action toute machinale devait decider de son avenir. 

Debout devant la fenetre de son cabinet, M. Perregaux avait 
suivi des yeux la retraite du jeune liomnie ; le banquier etait de ces 
observateurs qui savent le prix des petites choses et qui jugent le 
caract&re des homines sur ces details futiles en apparence et sans portee 
pour. le vulgaire. II avait vu ramasser l’6pingle, et ce trait lui fit 
plaisir. Dans ce simple mouvement, il y avait pour lui la revelation 
d’un caractere, c’etait une garantie d’ordre et d’economie. 



First Year Students. 



Greek. — Examiner , Professor MacDouall. 

[For Pass.) 

Translate accurately the following extracts from the Cyropaedeia 
of Xenophon : — J 1 

, °\ Sk t&v k fa'iMuv _ to6twv oIvoxool K o^Cj c re olvoxonvm 3 jc al KaSapdwQ* 
iyxcovcn Kal otooact 1 rolg rpitri SaKrvXoig bxovvreg 3 ti)v ifaaXyv Kal r rpoiripkpovoiv wg av 
ivooitv rbeKieupa* euXjjTrrdrara"- Tip ptXXovri rrivnv. “ kLXevvov Syp ipavai, 1 “u> 
naiFTTf, * rbv Sdicav Kai ipoi Sovvai to tKrrwpa, ”va tcayu KaXtUg aoi ieu7v i 
lyyuiS avcxrn*uiut «, ?> ovvcopai" Ka i rbv . KtXevtrai Sovvai. Xapovrct Sr) rbv 
Kvpovoi.u fikv of) tv KXvtrai ' to tKirmpa wmrep tov 'S.iazav euipa, ovru Sk oryoavra 
. irpoctoTTov^ cnrovSatiiig nai tvoxypovtog 3 rrpoaeveyKtiv 1 Kai ivoovvai 1 ri\v <pia\i]v 
T y ^ aj, f v w f E T V Ka \ T V. 'A orvayei r roXbv ysXura irapauxuv. * * * * 
0t , o apa tuv flaoiXiiav olvoxboi, trend av clSuiul ti)v tptaXijv, apvaavrtg 1 dir* 
aun/c rip Kva <p tig rfjv aparrepav \'E 7pa lyxtuptvo i 1 KarappoAovai , 3 rov Si] li 
fappaKa iyxeoiev fiij XvatreXelv'- abroTg. * * • * “ dXX’," 

?? “**. robe tiXovg iv ro7 S y evsQXiotg,* tratpCbg KarkuaOov' t btpuaL 

^ avrov iyxiavra.^ ^ ^ 0* a{) ToSro ,” ^ <. Srt 

. ‘ raiq yvwpaig Ka 't rolg mb pan mpaXXopivovg. re purov ulv 

rop 4 «« art was T0i£ IT alias etoie'ev, ravra airal jw,«r S . *&ms piv 

rfp v Uvpdvm , 1 It oist iv i!m i Si *al ysUw, 

y°T P .°; * ™ JSovro e 6 9 <cra $$hv, Xiyvv It LJ S ifi, 

avavranjTei opxrjffofnvoL, jiij onus onytiaQai iv pvQfiVi 1 

-» r , , £ ,° l °J L , av °PX- U1V ' T0T£ oi) tywyt Kal 7rpwrov Karkpadov 8n tovt 

ap yv V unjyopta* o vpug r 6rt h outre- oMsttot* yovv inure are.”i 

adi^Tin £T 6 a “ y eveiy verb t0 wMch figure 1 is annexed, 
Attic^ ° CaSe ^ u ^ ure} aor ^ s t, and the perfect, when used in 

2. Derive oi decompound every word to which the figure 2 is annexed. 
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3. Explain the construction of these groups it £ hv hio~uv,—tva 
hx iat Ai'OKrijo-upai,— -/cat top mXeCtoi (note the usage of tov),— & art 

Tapaax^e, — imtiiie ItcHo-t, — ro5 pi) \vnre\eir, — earepmBoe iyjfavra, 

izsl avaoraLTjTS 0 pxne 6 p.ee 01, —pi, 6 'irws 0 'p X£ ro-flai aXX’ ovF opdoioBai. 
eOvvaoQe. 



(For Honors.) 

I- Translate perspicuously tho following extracts from the Frooemion 
to the Cyropaedeia of Xenophon - 

tvvoia 7TO0’ i,piv iyiviTO Berm oijpoKpariai KnTtXiBtjaav iwb rue SXXioc trug 
PovXoplvuv ToXirtvecdai pSXXoe i, le Jijpospari?, ijrai r’ c5 povapyia. 8<rci rs 
b\iyapxiai avypsvTai ijSt] inrb Sy'ipioe, sal oao i rvpaeviiv iirixeippaavTls ol piv 
avrwv Kal r a X v Kapyrae KarlXiByprae, ol oi, site hieooovoSv ypSvov apyovnc 
Smyivuvrai, BavpaZaerai ci £ <ro<po£ n Kal lirvy its drSpis ytycvqphoi. iroXXoiy 
tf ISoko vfifv KarapipaBtjKtrai Kal Iv ISiois oiKoig robs file fyoirof sal erXliovas 
oiKirac, Toiig Si Kal jrdvv oXiyovc, Kal 8/tfj £ ovSi to~lq SXiyois roorots leave ri 
tovapivovs moBai mOopivots. » ■ 8rj pin Si, ravra In BrpoipiBa, 

OLTWC lyiyv&OKopsv eripi aii-Siv, ,i £ ivBpiSimp tv/ivko-i erdvroiv rue aXXuv (i/tior 
th, pjo» f, deBniiruir a n nr. * « t \\\‘ 0 {, ToX ie x pieov SiaXmiens 

y]vayKai6pi9a pirawulv pi, oi-l rite iSvednov ovn Tare X a\iy rSe ipyoee jl to 
avOpme dp x uv, dr tic imorapivios Toino erparry. Kip v yiiop tapir iCMjtrarras 
niSioSai Toils pie &Tel x mras 7rapiroXXi»i» y/pipuv i Mr, roi'c ol Kal ppeoiv, roi c 
Si 0 if Jiipaeiras miyyon airor, toSij Si Kal il liooras Bn oil’ dr ISoiiv, Kal 
opiocSOlXor airy iraKC inv. * • ’ Kal Si, (niros lovraoBi, IjndcBai 

psv hd Tooavniv yijv rip iavrov /jidfSip Sioti K'lmrXrjSat yedvTas Kal ppSira 
7 nxtipfiv avril 5, icvvciaBi / 8k kmOvpiav IpftaXetv roaavrijv row iravraQ avrip 
X&piKtaBcu ware aei ry avrov yvwpy a^iovv KvfiipvaaBai, avyprrjaaro ok roaavra 
<!>v\a otra Kai 8ieX9e~iv tpyov kortv, uttol av rig dpfyrai iropeveoGcu airo rwv PamXdwv, 
]v reirpdg eu ■fjv re 7 rpog tairepav i]v re Trpop upzrov i/v re irpoQ fieajj/i^piav. 

Analyse very closely each sentence into its compound clauses, 
principal and subordinate ; defining tbe power, the form, and the 
relations of each of the latter, supplying fully every elleipsis, accounting 
for the use of the indicative and subjunctive modes, as also for infini- 
tives aud participles, and contrasting the idioms which a Latin transla- 
tion would exhibit. 



Second Year Students. 

T *— 411 are desired to translate the following sentences from the 
Anabasis of Xenophon : — 

j>opevofievoi 8“ tvrvyy'a.vovai Xotpcp vrkp rrjQ aoau KareiXy/ifievip 1 virb ru>v 1 roXefiiiov, 
oif 7 ] aTTOKOxfiaO rjv avayKt] f/ 8ie£evx6aii a-nb rwv aXXhiv 'E\Xj;vwt/. Kai abrol fikv &v 
tnopevQrjffav* z]7rep oi aXXoi, ra ok viro^vy ia ovk jjv a\Xy y ravry EK/3ijvau7 ev9a 8ij 
'R’apaKEXevaafievoL 1 ■ clXXtjXolq TrpoaftdXXovin irpoQ rbv Xotpov opBLoiq toXq Xoxoiq, ov 
xikX<p aXXa KaraXiTrovreg atpoSov roig TroXepioiQ, el /3ou\oivro tpevyeiv. Kai teuiq piv 
aveoiig avafiaiiovrag ovy eSuvavrc eKaarog oi fiapfiapot eroZevov sal epaXXov, lyyvg 
0 ov irpoctevro.i kvevoi ja«i 5’ 6 Sevofiov pi], el eprjpov KaraXEL-iroi-rav rjXuiKorai \6rpov, 
na\iv Xa^ovrtg 01 7roXs/noi £7ri9o7vro' rotg v7ri>Zvyioig -irapiovoiv" 1 iri roXv 
», ^ V , T< * “ re ^ (TTfvrjg rrjg oSou rropevopeva. * * * Xciirowt 

,£ oi fiappapoi afiaxyrl 2 /rbv ’fiaarov’ wars. Qavpaarbv rcctai yevkqOai, Kai 
77ui7TTtvov 2 SelcravTag} ayrobg p,i) Kvi;Xw9ev~fgi 7ro\iopKoivro~ urpXnrecy. Kai 
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&Evotywv piv ovv roig vEwraroig dvifiaivEv hrl to axpov, rovg Si aXXovg Ik'eXevoev 
viraysiv , ottojq oi reXevraXoi Xox 01 irpoopi'Zetav, 1 Kai 7rp oeXBovrag /card rr\v 
ku Tip opaXip 3 BkoBai ra 07 rXa sh re. roXg Si (3dp(3apoig SieXeyero 1 Si ippqvewfp 
irapi ottovSuv 2 mi rovg vaiepovg dirtfreu 1 ot Si iifiaoav cnroSwauv e<f> w p-i) Kctitiv 
rag Kwpag. ovvinpoXoya.- ruvra i&evoipwv. iv tp Si to piv dXXo orparevpa irapyei,* 
oi Si ravra oiaXkyovro, iravreg ot Ik tovtov tov tottov ovveppvtjoav. 1 

And Candidates for Honors will translate tlie following likewise : — 

ol ol rroXipioi iKvXivSovv t rerpag, k oi ivog Kar'ea^av 2 to cickXog. Ssvo^wvTa 
oi 6 viraoTnoTTiQ l%wv rrjv aoiriSa a. tteXettev EbpvXoxog Si Aovoisiig 'Apmg 
7 rp ookopapsv avTtp birXLryg, Kai irp 6 dp(>oXv Trpo/SspXppivog cnrexiopei. ical oi 
aXXoi 7rpoff Tobg cwTEraypkvovg cnrTjXOov. Ik Si tovtov t rav 6/tot) iyivaro to 
'EXXjjvikov nai ioKi'ivyoav avrov iv tt oXXaXg Kai KaXaig oUiatg Kai imrr]Saloi^ 
SajpiXior 3 Kai yap olvog ttoXvq tfv, ov iv XcacKoig KOviaroXg 3 alxov. * * » 

fjv Si Kai birora avroig ToXg dvafidoi troXXd tt pay par a irapeXxov oi fiapfiapoi 
tt aXtv Kara/Saivovoiv" iXafipoi yap ijoav, wore Kai LyyvBev (pevyovreg dirotpEvyuv 
oitSiv yap tlx ov dXXo f) toZci Kai of>evS6vag .* upieroi Si ro'£urui ijoav alxov Si rd 
piv to 5« lyywff rpi7njYJj 5 ru Si rot - 1 upur a ttXeov i) SnrijxV eIXkov Si Tag vevpag, 
ot tots roZevoiev, ttcoq to kutw tov to%ov Tip apiorsptp 7rooi 7rpoo/3aivovrsg. ra Si 
ro^evpara l^wpa Sid rwv doiriSwv Kai Sid twv BwpaKwv. ixpwvro Si avroXg 
oV'EXXpvsg, Ittei \df3ouv, uKOVTioig ivayKvXwvreg. 3 

II. — 1. AH are desired to parse fully and accurately tlie words to 
wliicli tlie figure 1 is annexed, giving the principal parts of every verb 
when used in Attic. 

2. Candidates for Honors will derive or decompound every word to 
which the figure 2 is annexed ; and 

3. They will explain the syntax (including the internal arrangement) 
of these groups : opOioig roig \6\oig, — roig viro'Cvyloig Trapiovoiv, — are Sici 
orevijg rijg oSov iropavofieva , — onrj ebvvavro e Kaerrog, — Selcravrag fiij 

KVK\wdeVT£Q TToXlOpKOlVTO, ol EK TOVTOV TOV tStTOV , l’]V Kai OTTOTE TTapsX^OV, 

— Expobvro avroig ciKovrioig evayKvXwvreg. 



Third and Fourth Year Students. 

Translate perspicuously the following extracts from Thucydides, 
Book IV., adding brief grammatical and critical notes : — 

1. rjpXv Si KaXuiQj.tiTTEp TTori, aptporspoig t) ^vvaXXayrj, rrpiv n avrjKSOTov 
eta peoov ysvb ptvov rjpag KaraXafiaXv, iv <p avayKt] a'lStov vpXv txQpav Trpbg ry 
Koivy Kai (Slav tx eiv > i’pag Si orEpijQtjvai wv vvv irpoKaXovpsQa. in S’ ovriov 
aKpirwv, Kai vpXv piv Sofyg Kai rjpeTepag ipiXiag TvpooyiyvopsvTjg, t)juv Si Trpb 
aioxpw Tivog Zvpipopag psrpiwg KarariQepsvTjg, SiaXXaywpev, Kai avroi rt avri 
7 roXipov elpi]V7]v kXwpsBa Kai roXg dXXoig "EXXqatv dvdiravaiv KaKwv Tron)owpsv. 
ot Kai iv rovrip vfiag ainwripovg qyrjoovrai’ iroXepovvrai fiiv yap aoaQwg 
biroTEpwv cipSdvTwv KaTaXvoEwg Si yiyvopivrjg, rjg vvv vptig rb ttXeov Kvpio'i 
tore, n)v x^P lv vpXv Trpoodfioovoiv. tjv te yvwre , AaKsSaipovioig eZeotiv Spiv 
ipiXovg yeviodai fief3aiwg, avrwp te TrpoKaXtoapsvwv, x a Q irja l l *- v0l £ re ^“XXov 5 
Piaoap'svoig. Kai iv rovrip rd ivovra ayaBd okotteXte ooa etKog etvai' rjpwv yap 
Kai vpwv raiird Xsyovrwv ro ye aXXo 'EXXtjvikov lore '6n inroSeeortpov ov ra 
p'syiora nprjoei. 

2. perd Si rouro B paoiSag Kai to orparevpa i%&pdfjv lyyurepw rijg BaXaootjc 
Kai T^S twv yteyapewv roXewg, Kai KaraXafiovrEg x^ptov lirirrfSeiov Trapara^dpsvoi 
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fi<rvxa£ov, oiSpevoi <r<pi<7LV imepai rob g ’AOijvalovg Kal Tobg Meyapeag ImorapEvoi Appendix 
ITipiOpUflkl'OVQ OTTOTepOJV l) VLKT] trSTCtl. KuXwQ 8k tv6pi%0V <J<pl(TlV dpijlOTEpa tX eiV l 
tipa pkv to pr) imxstpeXv i rporkpovg ft&xns fit]8i KtvSivov SKovrag ap'fai, kzuSi) General 
ye tv (paveptp eSsi^av erdipoi ovrtg ctpvvtaQai, k ai avroXg cAomp AkovitI tijv vikijv Claes Fix 
StKaiwg av riOtffOai, lv Tip avrip 8k teat i rpdg robg M syapkag 6p6u>g Zvpfaivttv. ammatlon ‘ 
ti pkv yap pt) dotyBrjoav iXBovTsg, oil s av kv rivy yiyvecrQai atpiaiv, dXXa oaipiug 
av woTrtp iioar\QtVTEg (TreprjOfjvai tvBvg t!}s iroXeug • vvv 8k kuv tvxeiv avrovg 
’Adijvaiovg pi) favXi)Bivrag &y<avi%eoOai, Hare upaxet av TrtpiysvtaQai auroig &v 
‘mica fjXBov. oirep icai kykvtro. oi yap ’AdijvaTot kragavro pkv i rand ra paKpa 
rtixv t&X66vTtg, i )n>x a Z° v ^k i:ai airol p>) emovruiv, XoyiH,6ptvoi Kal ot iiceivoiv 

arpaTTjyol prj avriiraXov ilvat atpioi rov Ktvovvov, hrti8i) ical ra TrXelco avrolg 

rpOBKtxuprjKti, apZam p&xVS npog irXelovag avriov t) XafaXv vucijoavrag M syapa 
tf atpaXtvrag rip fa Arfartp tov uirXiriKOV fiXatpOijvai, roTg ok avri %vpirdar]g tt)q 

dvvaptwg povov to 7 rapov pkpog %Ka<TTii> Kiv8vviveir t iacr tUoraig IBeXuv ToXpav. 

Xpovov 8k 'fKiaxovT^Qt tli£ ov8kv a<J>’ EKarkp iov ^7re^eipfiro, cnrijXBov 7rporepov ol 
'AdijvaXoi Iff rrjv tUcraiav Kal atiQig ot neXoirovvrjaiot oOtvirtp wppifiqaav. oiiru 
!j) rtp pkv BpaolSq. airtp Kal Tolg axb rwv noXswv apxovaiv u>g iTTLKparf]aaiTi, 

Kal rwv 'A&ijvaiuv ovk'etl iBeXtjffdvrwv p&xeaBat, ol rwv tptvyavrwv (j>tXo i Meyapjjf, 

OapuouvTtg paXXov dvotyovoi te rag 7rvXag Kal Se^dpevai, Karate rrXiiyptvwv ijSi] rwv 
jrp og robg 'ABrjvalovg irpa%dvr(ov, Ig XSyovg 'ipxovrat. 



First Year Students. 



Latin. — Examiner, Mr. Keene. 

Translate : — 

A. His adbortationibus incitatos corpora curare atque ad iter se 
parare iubet. postero die profectus adversa ripa Ehodani mediterranea 
Galliae petit, non quia rectior ad Alpis via esset, sed quantum a mari 
recessisset, minus obvium fore Romanum credens, cum quo, priusquam in 
Italiam ventum foret, non erat in animo manus conserere. quai*tis cas- 
tris ad Insulam pervenit. ibi Isara Rliodanusque amnes diversis ex 
Alpibus decurrentes agri aliquantum amplexi confluimt in imurn ; mediis 
campis Insulae nomen inditum. incolunt prope Allobroges, gens iam 
indenulla Gallica gente opibus aut fama inferior, turn discors erat. regni 
certamine ambigebant fratres ; maior et qui prius imperitarat, Brancus 
nomine, minore ab fratre et coetu iuniorum, qui iure minus, vi plus po- 
terat, pellebatur. buius seditionis peropportuna disceptatio cum ad 
Eannibalem reiecta esset, arbiter regni factus, quod ea senatus princi- 
pumque sententia fuerat, imperium maiori restituit. ob id meritum 
commeatu copiaque rerum omnium, maxime vestis, est adiutus, quarn 
infames frigoribus Alpes praeparari cogebant. sedatis Hannibal certa- 
minibus Allobrogum cum iam Alpes peteret, non recta regione iter insti- 
tuit, sed ad laevarn in Tricastinos flexit ; inde per extremam oram 
Yocontiorum agri tendit in Tricorios baud usquam inpedita via, prius- 
quam ad Druentiam flumen pervenit. 

B. Nuper vero quum M. An tonins surnmam spem salutis bonis omni- 
bus attulisset gravissimamque adolescens nobilissimus rei publicae par 
tern fortissimo suscepisset, atque Hlain beluam, iudicii laqueos declinan- 
tem, iam irretitam teneret, qui locus, quod tempus illud, di immorfcales 
fuit I quum se ille fugiens in scalarum tenebras abdidisset, magnum 
Eiloni fuit conficere illam pestem null a sua invidia, M. vero Antonii 
Diaxima gloria 1 Quid 1 comitiis in campo quotiens potestas fuit ! 
quum ille in. saepta irrupisset, gladios destringendos, lapides iaciendos 
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curavisset, dein subito vultii Milonis pertemtus fugeret ad Tiberim, vos 
et omnes boni vota faceretis, ut Miloni uti virtute sna liberet. 

Quem igitur cum omnium gratia nolnit, bunc voluit cum aliquorum 
querela 1 quem hire, quem loco, quem tempore, quem impune non est 
ausus, bunc iniuria, iniquo loco, alieno tempore, periculo capitis non 
dubitavit occidere ? praesertim, iudices, quum honoris amplissimi con- 
tents et dies comitiorum subesset, quo quidem tempore — scio enim quam 
timida sit ambitio quantaque et quam sollicita sit cupiditas consulates— 
omnia, non modo quae reprebendi jialam, sed etiam quae obscure cogitari 
possunt timemus. 

C. Quis timet aut timuit gelida Praeneste ruinam, 

Aut positis nemorosa inter iuga Yolsiniis, aut 
Simplicibus Gabiis, aut proni Tiburis arce 1 
Nos urbem colimus tenui tibicine fultani 
Magna parte sui ; nam sic labentibus obstat 
Yillicus et veteris rimae contexit biatum, 

Securos peudente iubet dormire ruina. 

Vivendum est illic, ubi nulla incendia, nulli 

Nocte metua. lam poscit aquam, iam frivola transfert 

Ucalegon, tabulata tibi iam tertia fumant : 

Tu nescis ; nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis, 

TJltimus ardebit, quem tegula sola tuetur 
A pluvia, molles ubi reddunt ova columbae. 

Lectus erat Codro Procula minor, urceoli sex, 

Ornamentum abaci, nec non et parvulus infra 
Cantbarus et recubans sub eodem marmore Chiron ; 

Iamque vetus Graecos servabat cista libellos, 

Et divina opici rodebant carmina mures. 

1. Translate and explain : — 

A. (a) Commeatus : (b) Quadrato agmine : (c) Profligare bellum : (d) 
Nomen Latinum, 

B. ( a ) Divisa sententia est : (b) Litera salutaris : ( c ) Cave sis mentiare : 
(d) Me diua fklius. 

C. (a) Quando major avaritiae patuit sinus : 

(b) Pone Tigellinum : taeda lucebis in ilia 

Qua stantes ardent qui fixo gutture fumant, 

Et latum media sulcum deducis barena. 

2. Give the perfect indicative of the following verbs : — gero, audeo, 
tango, misceo, sonOj compesco. 

3. In wbat sense do philologists speak of one language being older 
than another 1 

4. Correct the spelling of the following words where you consider it 
erroneous, giving your reasons for the change in each case : — hiems, 
concio, arena, lacryma, sylva. 

5. Write a brief note on the motives which probably influenced Han- 
nibal in bis choice of a route across the Alps ; # 

Or, 

ON ROMAN SATIRE. 

Pass. 

6. Translate into Latin prose : — 

After this the Yolscians advanced to Rome, and encamping near the 
Fossa Cluilia, five miles from the town, they laid waste the lands of 'the 
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Plebeians round about. Then tlie Romans were seized with despair, and 
were afraid to advance against the Volscians or fight them in the field ; 
but looking for deliverance only from the mercy of their conquerors, they 
sent the principal senators as ambassadors to Coriolanusto sue for peace. 
But Coriolanus answered that unless the Romans restored to the Vol- 
scians all the conquered towns, peace would not be granted. When the 
same ambassadors came a second time to ask for more favourable condi- 
tions, Coriolanus would not even see them. 



Honors. 

As some laws were still wanting to complete the code, it was resolved 
that decemvirs should again be elected for the following year. Then 
Appius Claudius, who had been the leading man in the first year’s com- 
mission, and who was looked upon as the champion of the aristocratic 
party, suddenly assumed, it is said, the character of a friend of the peo- 
ple, and secured not only his own re-election, but also the election of 
several Plebeians upon the new commission. However, when he and 
his colleagues were installed in office, they showed that they were the 
friends neither of the Patricians nor of the Plebeians, for they treated 
both with equal violence. 



Honors. 

I. Translate and annotate : — 

(a.) Frigidus agricolam si quando continet imber ; 

Multa, forent quae mox coelo properanda sereno, 

Maturare datur. Durum procudit arator 
Vomeris obtusi dentem, cavat arbore lintres, 

Aut pecori signum aut numeros impressit acervis. 

Exacuunt alii vallos furcasque bicornes, 

Atque Amerina parant lentae retinacula viti. 

Nunc facilis rubea texatur fiscina virga ; 

Nunc torrete igni fruges, nunc frangite saxo. 

Quippe etiam festis quaedam exercere diebus 
Fas et iura sinunt. Rivos deducere nulla 
Religio vetuit, segeti praetendere sepem, 

Insidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres, 

Balantumque gregem fluvio mersare salubri. 

Saepe oleo tardi costas agitator aselli 
Vilibus aut onerat pomis, lapidemque revertens 
Incusum aut atrae massam picis urbe reportat. 

(b.) Atque alius latum funda iam verberat amnem 
Alta petens, pelagoque alius trahit humida lina. 

(c.) Laetis operatus in herbis. 

(d.) Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 
Ramanas acies iterum videre Philippi, 

Nec fuit indignum superis, bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam etlatos Haeini pinguescere campos. 

Give the Latin and Greek names for the following parts of the plough 
—the handle : the pole : the share : the share beam, 
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n ’ (*■) Sed iudicium si quaeris quale fuerit, incredibili exitu, sic uti 

nunc ex eyentu ab aliis, a mo tamen ex ipso initio consilium Horte’nsii 

oSs'e re P rellsmcIatur - u* reieetio facta est elamoribus maximis quum 

amiaatioD. accusatOT tamquam censor bonus homines nequissimos reiiceret reus 
tamquam clemens lamsta fmgalissimum quamquc secerneret, ut primum 
radices consederant, yalde diffidere boni coeperunt. Non enim umquam 
turbior in ludo talario consessus fuit. Maculosi senatores, nudiequites 
tribuni non tam aerati qnam, ut appellantur, aerarii. Pauci tamen boni 
raerant, quos meet-one fugai-e iUe non potuerat, qui maesti inter sui 
dissimiles et maereutes sadebaat et contagione turpitudinis yehementer 
permovebanfcur. 

(b.) Hermathena tua valde me delectat, et posita ita belle est ut 
totum gymnasium eius ai‘a6i]fj.a esse videatur. 

(c.) Quod te de Tadiano negotio decidisse scribis, id ego Tadio et gra- 
tum esse intellexi et magno opero jncundum. 6 

(d.) Mihi vero, inquam, XXV judices crediderunt ; XXXI, quoniam 
numos ante acceperunt, tibi nihil crediderunt. 

(e.) Videsne consulatum ilium nostrum, quem Curio antea awoBtwci* 
vocabat, si hie factus erit, fabulam mimum futurum 1 

(f.) Dicis caussa. 



III. (a) On. Verum hoc saepe, Phormio, 

Vereor, ne istaec fortitudo in neruom erumpat denique. Ph. Ah 
Non itast : factumst periclum, iam pedum uisast uia. 

Quot me censes homines iam deuerberasse usque ad neeem, 
Hospites, turn ciuis? quo magis noui, tanto Baepius. 

Cede dum enumquam iniuiiarum audisti mihi scriptam dicam ? 
kE. Qui istuc 1 Ph. Quia non rete accipitri tennitur neque miluo, 
Cjui max faciunt nobis : illis qni nil faciunt tennitur, 

Quia enim in illis fructus est, in illis opera luditur. 

Aliis aliundest periclum, unde aliquid abradi potest : 

Iihi scrant nil esse, dices ‘ ducent damnatum domum ’ : 

Alere nolunt hominem edacem, et sapiunt mea sententia, 

Pro malehcio si benefiemm summum nolunt reddere. 

Ce. I, on pote satis pro merito ab illo tibi referri gratia, 
x h. Immo enim nemo satis pro merito gratiam regi refert. 

Imie asumbolum uenire unctum atque lautum e balneis, 

Otiosum ab ammo, quom file et cura et sumptu absumitur! 

Pum tibi it quod placeat, ille ringitur : tu rideas, 

Piior bibas, prior decumbas : eena dubia adponitur. 

Ge. Quid istuc uerbistl Ph. Vibi tu dubites quid sumas potissmuum. 
Haec quom rationem nieas quam sint suauia et quam cara sint, 
ha qui praebet non tu hunc habeas plane praesentem deum ! 

Ge. Senexadert: mde quid agas : prima coitiost acerruma : 
fei earn sustmuens, postilla iam, ut lubet, ludas licet. 

(o.) Namque inscitia est, 

Adversum stimulum calces. 

(c.) Ego Cratinum censeo, 

Si tibi videtur. 

(d.) Ita, fugias ne praeter casam, quod aiunt. 

(e.) Write a note on the metres of Terence. 

the^rofo^sTf 16 uhpkyI SeS TerenCe whicl1 are referred t0 “ 
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Translate 

A. Dicaearchum vero cum Aristoxeno aequali et condiscipulo suo, 
doctos sane homines, omittamus : quorum alter ne condoluisse quidem 
umquam videtur, qui animum se liahere non sentiat, alter ita delectatur 
suis cantibus, ut eos etiam ad haec transferre conetur. Harmoniam 
autem ex intervallis sonorum nosse possumus, quorum varia compositio 
etiam harmonias efficit plures, membrorum vero situs et figura corporis 
vacans animo quam possit harmoniam efficere non video. Sed hie quidem, 
quamvis eruditus sit, sicut est, haec magistro concedat Aristoteli, canere 
ipse doceat. Bene enim illo Graecorum proverbio praecipitur : “ Quam 
quisque norit artem, in hac se exerceat.” 

B. Ecquid scis igitur, si quid de Corinthiis tuis amiseris, posse habere 
te reliquam supellectilem salvam, virtutem autem si imam amiseris, etsi 
amitti non potest virtus, sed si unam confessus fueris te non habere, 
millam esse te liabiturum? Num igitur fortem virum, num magno 
animo, num patientem, num gravem, num humana eontemnentem potes 
dicere aut Philoctetam ilium : a te enim malo discedere, — sed ille certe 
non fortis, qui iacet “ in lecto humido, Quod eiulatu, questu, gemitu, 
fremitibus Resonando mutum flebiles voces refert.” 

C. TJt proficiscentem docui te saepe dinque, 

Augusto reddes signata volumina, Yini. 

Si validus, si laetus erit, si denique poscet. 

Ne studio nostri pecces odium que libelllis 
Sedulus importes opera vehemente minister. 

Si te forte meae gravis uret sarcina chartae, 

Abiicito potus quam, quo perferre iuberis, 

Clitellas ferus impingas, Asinaeque paternum 
Cognomen vertas in risum et fabula fias. 

Yiribus uteris per clivos, flumina, lamas j 
Victor propositi sirnul ac perveneris illuc, 

Sic positum servabis onus, ne forte sub ala 
Easciculum portes librorum ut rusticus agnum, 

Ut vinosa glomus furtivae Pyrrhia lanae, 

Ut cum pileolo soleas conviva tribulis. 

Ne vulgo narres, te sudavisse ferendo 
Carmina, quae possint oculos auresque moran 
Caesaris ; oratus multa prece, nitere porro. 

Vade, vale, cave ne titubes mandataque frangas. 

D. Singula de nobis anni predantur euntes : 

Eripuere iocos, venerem, convivia, ludiim ; 

Tendunt extorquere poemata : quid faciam vis ? 

Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque : 

Carmine tu gaudes, hie delectatur iambis, 

Ille Bioneis sermonibus et sale nigro. 

Tres Tnibi convivae prope dissentire videntur, 

Poscentes vario multum diversa palato. 

Quid dem 1 quid non dem 1 renuis tu, quod iubet alter ; 
Quod petis, id sane est invisum acidumque duobus. 

1. Translate and briefly annotate : — 

(a.) Haec omnia vidi inflammari, 

Priamo vi vitam evitari. 

(6.) 0 nate, vere hoc nomen usurpa patri. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

(c.) Incolumi Bhodos et Mytilene pulchra facit quod 
Paenula solstitio, campestre nivalibus aims. 

(<?•) Allspice, Plautus 

Quo pacto partes tutetiu- amantis epliobi. 

| sh ° uld ° nim °f stand the third word in a sentence) 

3. What subjects are discussed in the first and second books, resnec 
tively, of the Tusculan Disputations ? 1 

i. Mark the penult in each of the following words : — fertilis snbtilis 
temere, vegetus, mimiram, adulor. miS| 

5. Translate into Latin Prose : 



Pass. 

This great man was a person of a noble nature and generous disposi 
tion, and of such other endowments, as made him very capable of bei™ 
a great favourite to a great king. He understood thi ar ts of a comt 
and all the learning that is professed there, exactly well. By loner mac’ 
tice in business, under a master that discoursed excellently, and sS 
knew all things wonderfully, and took much delight in indoctrinating 
™, y ° ung lme ^pcrienced favourite, who he knew, would be alwayf 

mfick e nC « ° w , orkman f llis °™ hands, he had obtained a 
qrnck conception and apprehension of business, and had the habit of 
speaking very gracefully and pertinently. 



Honors. 



enough forSl'pnd ofkLiJ^the^LrC^e 6 chfefly^ht 

eo^H iBrlP 

SS yet id if h“h elf t0 t lla ™d a ^ thittongues that iKdeft 
mother dialect only. 7 7e0Inan or tradesman competently wise in hia 



Honors. 

x. (a) Amicus summus mens et popularis Geta 
iieu ad me uemt. erat ei de ratiuncula 
pndem apud me relicuom pauxillnlum 

Ham «r d U * ? onfc »w*i. confeci : adfero. 

Bam eiilem filium eius duxisse audio 

\ xorem : ei credo munns hoc conraditur. 

m P ^ tamst ’ ei 1 ui habeut 
Tt semper ahqtud addant ditioribus I 
Quod file uneiatim nix de demenso suo 
Suom defrudans geniuin compersit miser, 

Ou^toTb U ° rSUm ^ tripiet baud Atamans 
P artaa - P°™ autern Geta 
Benetur aho niunere, ubi era pepererit ; 
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Porro autem alio, ubi erit puero natalia dies : 

Vbi initiabunt. onine hoc mater auferet : 

Pner causa erit mittundi. sed uideon Getam 1 
(b.) Est parasitus quidam Phormio, 

Homo confidens j qui ilium Di ornnes perduint. 

(c.) Turn praetera horunc amorem distrahi poterin pati ? 

Dor. Neque ego, neque tu. 

II. (a.) Quid tergiversamur. Epicure, nec fatemur earn nos dicere 
voluptatem, quam tu idem, quum os perfricuisti, soles dicere 1 Sunt 
haec tua yerba necne ! In eo quidem libro, qui continet omnem 
disciplinam tuam, — fungar enim iam. interpretis munere, ne quis me 
putet fingere — dicis haec : “Nec equidem habeo quod intelligam bonum 
illud, detrahens eas voluptates, quae sapore percipiuntur, detrahens eas 
quae auditu et cantibus, detrahens eas etiam, quae ex formis per- 
cipiuntur oculis, suaves motiones, sive quae aliae voluptates in'toto 
liomine gignuntur quolibet sensu. Nec vero ita dici potest, mentis 
laetitiam solam esse iu bonis. Laetantem enim mentem ita novi, spe 
eorum omnium, quae supra dixi, fore ut natura iis potiens dolore 
careat.” 

(i b .) Eripiamus huic aegritudinem. Quo modo 1 Collocemus in 
culcita plumea, psaltriam adducamus. hedychri incendamus scutellam 
didciculae potionis aliquid vide am us et cibi. Haec tandem bona sunt 

quibus aegritudines gravissimae detrahantur. 

(c.) Translate and comment on the following words occurring in the 
Tusculan Disputations : — socrus, lectum, cvitari, bajulus, decantare, 
hydraulus. 

(d.) Briefly contrast the ethical system of the Epicureans with that of 
the Stoics. 

III. (a.) Romani pueri longis rationibus assem 
Discunt in partes centum diducere. “ Dicat 
Eilius Albini : Si de quincunce remota est 
Uncia, quid separat 1 Poteras dixisse : triens. Eu ! 

Hern poteris servare tuam. Redit uncia, quid fit V’ 

Semis. At haec aninios aerugo et cura peculi 
Cum semel imbuerit, speramus carmina fingi 
Posse linenda cedro et levi servanda cupresso 1 
( b .) Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba. 

(c.) Difficile est proprie communia dicere. 

(d.) Ericti ciceris et nucis emptor. 

Parse Fricti. 

( e .) Distinguish — i nunc, nunc i : bis terve, bis terque. 

IY. (a.) Proxima pecuniae cura ; et cuncta scrutantibus iustissimum 
visum est inde repeti, ubi inopiae causa erat. bis et viciens miliens 
sestertium donationibus Nero effuderat : appellari singulos iussit, 
decuma parte liberalitatis apud quemque eorum relicta. at illis vix 
decuinae Buper portiones erant, isdem erga aliena sumptibus quibus sua 
prodegerant, cum rapacissimo cuique ac perditissimo non agri aut faenus, 
sed sola instrumenta vitiorum manerent. exactioni triginta equites 
Romani praepositi, novum officii genus et ambitu ac numero onerosum : 
Rbiqne hasta et sector, et inquieta mbs actionibus. ac tamen grande 
gaudium, quod tarn pauperes forent quibus donasset Nero quam quibus 
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Appendix , 
2To. 7 . 

Crenei al 
Class Ex- 
amination. 



abstulisset. exauctorati per eos dies tribuni e praetorio Antonins 
Tauiuset Antomus Naso, ex urbanis coliortibus Aemilius Pacensis « 
Jigilns Iulius Pronto. Noc remedium in ceteros fuit, sed metus initkm 

suspect^ P “' artem et {ormidillem *>*>* pellerentur, omffib™ 

(&•) Plenum exsiliis mare. 

(c.) Tesserarius speculatorum. 

( d .) Optio. 

(e.) Togata coliorg. 



Thihd Year Students. 



1. De natura autem— id emm sequebatur— ita clicebant, ut earn 
dividerent m res duas, ut altera esset efficiens, altera autem quasi buic 
se praebens eaque efficeretur aliquid. In eo, quod efficeret, -vim esse 
censebant, in eo autem, quod efficeretur, materiam quandam: iuutroque 
tameu utrumque : neque emm materiam ipsam eohaerere potuisse, si 
nulla ai eontmeretur, neque mm sine aliqua materia, Nihil eat enim 

Quasi Z esse °a gatur - Sed CJU0d ex utro 1“®> id iam corpus et 

S qua ? da “ n ° m “*ant: dabitis enim profecto, ut in 

tvaTenf ’ 1 uod 1 .Graeci ipsi faciunt, a quibus haec iam diu 
tiactanturjiit-amur verbis mterdmn inauditis. 

id ^iS,Ti eniD1 Ua nG ? aret ; c l uid( l uam esse , q^od comprehend! posset- 
ZlTiZZ ™ eS - Se “ 4 ™, -si fllud esset, sicut Zeno definiret, 
trim mi ' lam pr0 < !‘ ctVTa < rl V verbum satis hesterno senuone 

e ^cu^ZT 181 m P : J ssum effietumque ex eo, unde esset, quale 
reotissffim S e °’ l “ d ° n0n OS3e ?’ id nos a Zenone definitum 

confidas laiU3 ' qul ,e rLim P otest quidquam comprchendi, ut plane 
essTno sb f C °S“ t T<l" e quod est tale, quale ™1 fdsum 

ITcoZw i 0 Ta indicium tollit incogniti 

et cogmti Ex quo efficitur nibil posse comprebendi. 

oniuaWtuv ■ n rel SapimS adseu<iietur umquam, aliquando etiam 
Ha“o eoncluslo qU T “■ e “ opmabitM : ™Ki igitur rei adsentietur. 
Scradum * T Arcesdas probabat : conflrmabat enim et primum et 
aliauandn* T j amea 9 s 11011 ni1rn quam secundum illud dabat : adseutiri 
I \f 1 9 ^ batur . etiam “Pmai-i. quod tu non vis et recte, ut 
oeinaturum fti. e 1 ud P l ™™> sapientem, si adsensurus esset, etiam 
Se^’ilTl 6336 6t ®*° Ici diount et eorum astipulator Antiocbus : 
poss«Ce“ a ‘™“ «*"“ no “ percipi ab iis, qime 

4. Non sus Minervam, at aiunt. 

cum aestuaret e vete° 1 ' Ut * + sub ® °™ solem non ferunt, item ille, 
secur est ’ ’ sic AcademiconA umbram 

atque ceter^''omS* PPJ3 eodem ael,e ’ e “Iem temperatione, eodem caelo 
posset? S ’ centum ^exandi-os ejusdem modi facere non 

modo,^ntum\^S^idtHto 6Ilda qUam ““ autem 1:0110 
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(6.) Yinolenti quum edormivenint ; ilia visa quam levia 

fuerint intelligunfc. 

Keid compares wirofipt£uv. 

Do you consider the interpretations thus suggested correct. 

10. In what relation (lid the Cynic, Cyrenaic, and Megaric Schools, 
respectively, stand to Socrates 1 

11. “Write a brief note on Cicero’s philosophical views. 

12. Translate into Latin prose : — 

When we know our own strength, we shall the better know what to 
undertake with hopes of success ; and when we have well surveyed the 
powers of our own minds, and made some estimate what we may expect 
from them, we shall not be inclined either to sit still and not set our 
thoughts on work at all, in despair of knowing anything ; or on the other 
side, question everything and disclaim all knowledge because some things 
are not to be understood. It is of great use to the sailor, to know the 
length of his line, though he cannot with it fathom all the depths of the 
ocean. It is well he knows it is long enough to reach the bottom at 
such places as are necessary to direct his voyage, and caution him 
against running upon shoals that may ruin him. Our business here is 
not to know all things, but those which concern our conduct. 



1. Druso Caesare C. Norbano consulibus decernitur Germanico 
triumphus manente bello ; quod quamquam in aestatem summa ope 
parabat, initio veris et repentino in Chattos excursu praecepit. nam 
spes incesserat dissidere kostem in Arminium ac Segestem, insignem 
utrumque perfidia in nos aut fide. Arminius turbator Germaniae, 
Segestes parari rcbellionem saepe alias et supremo convivio, post quod 
in arma itum, aperuit, suasitque Yaro ut se et Arminium et ceteros 
proceres vinciret : nihil ausuram plebem principibus amotis, atque ipsi 
tempus fore, quo crimina et innoxios' discemeret. sed Yarus fato et vi 
Arminii cecidit : Segestes quamquam consensu gentis in bellum tractus 
discors manebat, auctis privatim ocliis, quod Arminius filiam eius alii 
pactam rapuerat, gener invisus inimici soceri ; quaeque apud Concordes 
vincula caritatis, incitamenta irarum apud infensos erant. 

2. Sed aestate iam adulta legionum aliae itinere terrestri in hiber- 
nacula remissae; plui'es Caesar classi inpositas per fiumeu Amisiam 
Oceano invexit. ac primo placidum aequor mille navium remis strepere 
ant velis inpelli : mox atro nubium globo effusa grando, simul variis 
undique procellis incerti fiuctus prospectum adimere regimen inpedire ; 
milesque pavidus et casuum maris ignarus dum turbat nautas vel intem- 
pestive iuvat, officia pruclentium corrumpebat. 

3. Saevam vim morbi augebat persuasio veneni a Pisone accepti ; et 
reperiebanbur solo ac parietibus erutae humanorum corporum reliquiae, 
carmina et devotiones, et nomen Germanici plumbeis tabulis insculptum, 
scmusti cineres ac tabe obliti, aliaque malefica, quis creditur animas 
nnminibus infemis sacrari. simul missi a Pisone incusabantur ut vale- 
tudinis adversa rimantes. 

4. Dux theatralium operarum. 

5. Altitudo nullis inquirentium spatiis penetrabilis. 

6. Intentus paratusque mil es, ut ordo agminis in aciem adsisteret. 

7. Summarise what may be learned about Germanicus from the 
Annals of Tacitus. 

8. Ph. Quo illic homo foras penetrauit ex aedibus 1 

Ly. Pater, adsurq : impera quiduis, neque erit mora in me 
Neo latebrose me aps tuo conspectu occultabo. 
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_ Ph. Feceris par tuis factis [id] ceteris 
Parque pietati, tuurn si patrem percoles. 

Nolo ego cum inprobis te uiris, gnate mi, 

Chsslix- Ne( l ue . irl llia n eque in foro [malum] ullum sermonem exequi. 
animation, Noui ego hoc saeculum, moribus quibus siet : 

Malus bonum malum esse uolt, similis ut sit sui : 

Turbant, miscent mores mali, rapax, auarus, inuidus : 

Sacrum profanum, puplicum priuatum babent, biulca gens. 

Haec ego doleo, haec sunt quae excruciant, baee dies noctisque canto 
Tibi uti caueas. quod manu nequeunt tangere, tantum fas babent 
Quo manus apstineant : cetera rape, trabe, [tene,] fuge, late. 
Lacrumas haec mihi,. quoin [ea] uideo, eliciunt, quia ego°ad hoc genus 
Hominum perduraui. quin me ad pluris penetraui prius ? 

N-im bi mores maiorem laudant, eosdem lutitant quos conlaudant 
His ego de artibus gratiam facio, 

Ne colas, ne inbuas [eis tuurn] ingenium. 

Meo modo et moribus uiuito antiquis : 

Quae ego tibi praecipio, ea [memineris] facito. 

Nil ego istos moror faeceos mores, 

Turbidos, quibus boni dedecorant sese. 

Haec tibi si capesses mea imperia. 

Multa bona in pectore [praecepta] consident. 

9. Ch. Pol hie quidem fungino generest : capite se totum tegit. 
Illurica facies uidetur bominis : eo ornatu aduenit. 

Sv. Pie qui me conduxit, ubi conduxit abduxit domum : 

Quae uoluit mibi dixit, docuit etj)raemonstrauit prius, 

Quo modo quicque agerem. nunc adeo siquid ego addidero 
amplius, 

Eo conductor melius de me nugas conciliauerit. 

Ille uti me exornauit, ita sum ornatus : argentum hoc facit. 

Ipse ornamenta a chorago haec sumpsit suo periculo : 

Nunc ego si potero ornamentis bominem circumducere, 

Dabo operam ut me ipsum plane esse sucophantam sentiat. 

9 U ° raa S la specto, minus placet mi ea bominis facies : mira sunt 
Ni line bomost aut dormitator aut sector zonarius. 



10. Inconciliastin’ eum qui mandatust tibi? 

11. Posticulum hoc recepit, quom aedis vendidit. 

12. Sarta tecta tua praecepta usque babui mea modestia. 
Id. Lena bac annonast sinesacris bereditas. 

14. Ld incitas redactust. 

15. Itane tandem banc majores famam tradiderunt tibi tui, 

U t virtute eonim anteperta per flagitium perderes 
Atque Jionon posterorum tuorum ut vindex fieres 1 



16. Cave sis tibi, ne bubuliin te cottabi orebri crepent. 
may lem* 1 b° U ^ ^ or£ ^ s occll ^'ing in tile Trinuramus which you 

1& Teuffel says in reference to Plautus— " Personal allusions do not 
seem to occur among bis own additions [except the one to Naeviusl.” 

Is this statement accurate 1 J 

19, Translate into Latin verse : 



EPITAPH OS' A ROBIN-REDBREAST. 

Tread lightly here, for here, ’tis said 
When piping winds are hushed around, 
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A small note wakes from underground, Appendix 

Where now his tiny bones are laid. No 7 ~ 

No more in lone and leafless groves, General 

With ruffled wing and faded breast, ^lass *? x_ 

His friendless, homeless, spirit roves ; 



—Gone to the world where birds are blest ! 
Where never cats glides o’er the green, 

Or schoolboy’s giant form is seen 5 
But Love and J oy and smiling Spring, 

Inspire their little souls to sing ! 

S. Bogers. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 



First Year Students, 
french. 

Translate into French : — 

T. — 1. My sister has written this letter, and my aunt that one. 2. 
This man is more generous than that one. 3. We have not heard it. 

4. Obey, if you wish that one should obey you. 5. Do not let us 
reflect too long. 6 . We shall not betray our friends. 7. I shall make 
use of your pen, if you allow it. 8 . Have the kindness to lend me your 
pen. 9. Come and see me before leaving for London. 10. This boy is 
too lightly clothed for this season. 11 . I answered his letter at once. 
12. We shall wait till three o’clock. 

II. — 1. "Why do you ask for bread ? Because I am hungry. 2. How 
old is Caroline ? She is only fifteen years old. 3. Do you prefer spring 
to summer ? Yes, and I prefer it also to winter and autumn. 4. Where 
have you bought these books? I have bought them in that shop. 

5. Do you see anything? No, I see nothing. G. Which is the least 
important of the three great islands of the Mediterranean ? It is Corsica. 
7. Is Paris as large as London ? No, London is the largest city in the 
world. 8 . Has the traveller a great-coat? Yes, but he has no cloak. 

9. Have you a mind to take a long walk ? Let us go as far as the wind- 
mill. 10. Which way did the sportsmen come ? They came across the 
fields. 11. Have you paid your workmen, and mine ? No. I have 
paid neither. 12. Was there any one before you? There was a man 
on horseback. 

III. — 1 . His teacher is satisfied, although he has made three mistakes. 

2. I doubt whether he is your friend. 3. It is time that this should 
come to an end. 4. He feared that you would come too late, and I 
feared that you would not come at all. 5. Do not speak so quickly, if you 
wish that I should understand you. 6 . I am glad that you have received 
my letter. 7. Say the rules which you have learnt by heart. 8 . My 
children, do you no more remember you parents who have loved you so 
much ? 9. We have been at your uncle’s, he has received us very well, 

10. Which house has he seen ? 11. How many letters has the Merchant 

written? 12 . I doubt whether he will show you the letter which I 
have written to him. 

IY. A builder, called Sedaine, who had no other fortune than his 
business, died in a town in the South, leaving, without means, a wife 
and two children. The elder, aged about thirteen or fourteen, was at 
that time attending, as a day-boy, the classes of the public school. The 

E 
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Appeixec, other was much younger. The whole town took a lively interest in the 
position of this family. They wished that young Sedaine should continue 
(TBUBraJ his studies which he had commenced with as much success as seal 
•mhrtta. ^ P romis ed to help him, the head-master offered him his assistance' 
“But what, said he to himself “What will become of my little 
brother whose only protector I am, young though I am. No I must 
as soon as possible place myself in a condition to help him.” ’And the 
noble boy became a mason’s apprentice. 



GEBMAH. 

Translate into German : — 

Have you heard of that? Which horse do you wish to ride? We 
had arrived at our journey’s end, before the sun set. I shall take 
an umbrella, for it is going to rain. Our rich neighbour has a numerous 
family. The public library is managed by an able librarian. These 
are two french words. They say that the town has been plundered by 
the enemy. I have been obliged to write a letter. I should stay at 
home if I were not obliged to write a letter. The pupil has been 
praised by the teacher. Have you shut the door? Put on your hat 
Do not fall asleep. She entertained the company. The old woman says 
that she has become poor. You have not come at the proper time. She 
has left her books at home. I should say it, if I thought otherwise We 
wished each other a good night. My unde gives his sons a good edu 
cation The gentleman, with whom you saw me to-day, is a friend of 
my fathers. 



Translate into English : 

imt'jvmct, Mfn* ©table, Oefonbert in ©«T,fm .mb Xmm, .mb 
« m V v B • D ' t ' r mlt ® fal " nl ' bamit ' bic 3iau6cr antameit, bie Stub 

in Bit ©iMt M,mten. Die 

O nt|c5m Wien jwtr Mr Sitters bas Sets,, renter SWauetn .mb «einxfcfi mufte bain 

otetfbT ? “ W* ®tabte gu Cringeu. Sri 

**?£%£* Smm “ n immn “•««» «ta»t 

*1“ ,mb b, t‘ 6e Bie f« 8 m mugten fur Sicfm ba« Selb 

mtiMtim afbT 5 s 'i l s ® (a “ titfern ' b “ Wil h fel6fl im a “9'«6K* Bn 0efa$e 
9 ttmnfuef;en unb etmgc Sett barm Iefcen fonnten, Kohlrausch. 



Second Year Students, 
french. 

have 3 ^ e *° her daughters, because yon 

m>en yon y 2 ® tter «“■* *an those which I had 

had shut themselvpq • the capitol, and summoned those who 

II m * *° the place to him ; but having 

7 ™w?vr ha T fini3ll t dyo v 1 ' “ tim ’ 

**» of Switzerland ale cIer^ wC 0 7° V X° 6 ' 8 ’, Them0,m ; 
Tl-S we' 0 ' l are tl™’ 7 ^ ** 

sometimes in hands! Vhev had^t" 1 ° f i} a ?“ S ’ sometimes isolated, 
y had not cowardly deserted their colours ; it 
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was the cold and want of food which had caused them to stray from 
their ranks. In this general struggle they had separated one from the 
other, and here they were, disarmed, conquered, without defence, 
without officers, obeying only the pressing instinct of self-preservation. 
The majority, attracted by the sight of some side-paths, scattered in the 
fields, in the hope of finding bread and shelter for the approaching night. 
But on their first passage, every thing at a distance of from seven to 
eight leagues had been clevasted. They met only some Cossacks and 
an armed population which surrounds them, wounds them, strips them, 
and leaves them, with ferocious laughter, to expire stark naked on the 
snow. 

Ill— Louis rose at six in the morning and shaved himself. Clery, 
his only servant, assisted him to dress. The king then went into his 
small room to pray, but the door was left open, in order that the muni- 
cipal guard, who was always there might not lose sight of him. Till nine 
o clock he employed himself in reading, and Clery went down to assist 
the queen and the dauphin, Madame Elizabeth, and the princesses. At 
nine the royal family breakfasted in the king’s rooms, and at ten the 
queen, with Madame Elizabeth and the princesses, left the king alone 
with his son, to whom he gave lessons in geography — a subject with which 
the king was well acquainted — in history, and the elements of Latin. 



Philological Questions : — 

1. How far does etymology guide you in determining whether an h is 
aspirated or mute ? 

2. Explain the origin of the u in autel, voudra , chevaux. 

3. Why does dipthongaison take place in tient, but not in tenons ? 

4. Why is voyage of the masculine gender, but rage of the feminine 1 

5. Grana'mere. Give an account of the origin of the apostrophe. 

C. Je vienSjje venais. Give an account of the origin of the final s. 



GERJTi.N'. 

Translate into German - 

P— You are justly wondering. Only a few words are needed to set 
my mind at rest. Is there a human being -whose happiness is complete? 
We hope that the undertaking will succeed. Charles the Fifth knew per- 
fectly that commerce is the strength of nations. Do, as if you were at 
home. I will make inquiry. No person is permitted to pass this way. 
The man was nowhere to be seen. Seeing my friend in this situation, I 
hastened to his relief. He is too conscious of his strength to avoid diffi- 
culties. Before leaving town I shall call upon you. The emperor left 
Metz, after having provided it with a sufficient garrison. Are you sure 
you have considered what you are going to do ? Bray, show me your 
paintings. 

II. — When I arrived in Leipzig, it was just the time of the fair. 
This was to me a source of peculiar pleasure, for I saw here a continu- 
ation of the doings of my native town. There were the same merchan- 
dise and traders, only in different places. I roamed through the market 
ydh much interest ; but my attention was especially attracted by the 
^habitants of Eastern countries, Poles and Russians. Yery often I went 
out to enjoy the sight of the Greeks in their picturesque costumes. 

E 2 
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Translate into English : — 

HE.— SScifafte tang* getynttmte Shift 
SSefreit je^t aTfer -gbrev 23 ruff, 

(So tote bev Witter bieS gcfproctjeu; 

Hub jetynfad) am ©etobfb’ gebrocTjeu, 

SBWjt ber isermifcfjten ©timmen ©cljan 
@icf; Braufeub fort iut 9Bibert;aft. 

£aut forbent felbft bes DrbeitS Sot) tte, 

Sap man bie ^elbeuftirne front, 

Hub baufbar int Srtttnt^ge^vang’ 

9Bif[ tf;n ba$ SSotf bem SBoIfc jetgcu 
Sa faltet feme ©time ffreitg 
See SKeifter uttb gebietet ©cljtoeigcn. 

Unb fimefyt : ''Sen Stamen, ber btcS Saub 
S3er^eert, fcljCugft bu rnit tabfrer £anb; 
din ©off bift bu bem 93oXfe toorben, 
din ffeinb fommfl bn juritef bem Dvbeu, 

Hub eittett fdjlimntcrn Sffiurm gebat 
Sein &ti, al3 biefer Svacfje toar. 

Sie ©change, bie bad £>crj nergiftet, 

Sie 3toietracT)t uub SBcrbcrbcn fiiftet, 

Sad ijt ber toiberfyenft’ge ©eift, 

Ser gegen Sudjt fid) frecti em^dret, 

Ser Drbumtg f;cUig 2knb gerreiptj 

Senu er ift’d, ber bie SBeft jevftorct."— Schuxeu. 



Third Year Students. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into Erench : — 

I—WMai Alexander Scverus lay at Antioch, in Ms Persian expe- 
dition, the : punishment of some soldiers excited a sedition in thole-ion 
to which they belonged. Alexander ascended his tribunal and with the 
utmost firmness represented to the assembled multitude the absolute 
duced bvl “ ^ solution, of correcting the rices intro- 

ty j P^ de ff° r > ™ d of maintaining the discipline, which could not 

clamomri tlle Eonlan name and empire. Their 

fT+r ^"^d 1118 11111(1 expostulation. “.Reserve your shouts,” 
said the undaunted emperor, “ till you take the field against the Persians, 
the Germans and the Sarmatians. Be silent in the presence of your 

anTtS?none Ct ° r ’ b f, st °™ you the coL, the clothing, 
and the money of the provinces.” — Gibbon. to 

ciii^^,?™ e S! ons : muscadin ’ coBet > n ° ir ’ 

HI. — Translate and annotate : 

Taut chevalcherent Guenes e Blancandrins 
Que 1 urn a 1 nitre la sue feit plerit 

Que il querrient que Rollanz fust ocis. 

Tant chevalcherent e veies e chemins 
yu en Sarraguce descended suz un if. 

Un faldestoet out suz l'umbre dhui pin. 
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Envolupet fut d’un palie alexandrin ; 

La fut li reis ki tute Espaigne tint. 

Tut entur lui vint miJie Sarrazins ; 

N’i ad celoi ki mot sunt ne mot tint 
Pur les nuveles qu* il vuldreient oil*. 

Atant as vos Guenes o Blancliandrins. 

Chanson de Roland. 



GERMAN. 

Translate into German : — 

At the request of their majesties, Columbus now gave an account of 
the most striking events of his voyage, and a description of the islands 
which he had discovered. ITe displayed the specimens he had brought 
of unknown birds and other animals, of rare plants of medicinal and 
aromatic virtue ; of native gold in dust, in crude masses, or laboured 
into barbaric ornaments \ and, above all, the natives of these countries, 
who were objects of intense and inexhaustible interest ; since there is 
nothing to man so curious as the varieties of his own species. All these 
he pronounced mere harbingers of great discoveries he had yet to make, 
which would add realms of incalculable wealth to the dominions of their 
majesties, and whole nations of proselytes to the true faith. 

W. Irving. 

Translate and annotate : — 

S)cc fpviutc bet load ergattgett, ber fteitt bet load getegeit. 

£)o fat) wait anber uiemeu watt ©uitifjec belt begett. 

{ptfittylft bitt fcXjocttc mart in goate rot : 

©if rit tjete geberret bed fiinic ©uutQevcS tot 

Btto j’it iitgeftnbe eitt tcit ft lute fprarfj, 

£>o jt jj’eitt bed ringed ben Ijelt gefunbett fact) : 

“ ffiit batbe fumt tjer nafjev, it wage unt mine matt : 

Sr fntt bent funic ©unttjer a((e toefen unbcrtait." 

So feiten bic oil.fueuett bin toafeit bon ber Jjaitt, 

©i bitten fid) jc ftiejen ttj Suvgottben tant 
©itntfjer bent riefjett, bit utauic Fiiencr man. 

©i lvattben bag er tjete bitt [pit utit jitter f'vaffc getan. 

Nibelungenlied, 465 — 467. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser, 



First Year Students. 

. ALGEBRA, &c. 

1. Solve the equations 

(a) 6(a?-9)=«7«+l. 

(/3) V^+7 + Vx—7= V 4a:— 2. 

2. Define a geometric series. Insert three geometric means between 
1 and 4. Find the sum of the series 

9 



_3 + ^_ 

4^16 



-&c., ad infinitum, 
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3. Given cos A=^- } find sin .4 and cos 2 A. 

General Given acosai-f &sinr=c ; find tan#. 

amiSitira 4 - -A- cistem can be fitted by three pipes, each open separately, in 3 
4, 5 hours respectively. How long will it take to fill it, if all are owen 
together 1 1 

5. Calculate by the logarithm tables the values of 

(rOG) 100 and ^*07 each to four figures. 

6. Write down the series for (a-\-x) n . Find the co-efficient of a 3 in 
(1+as— a. 2 / 0 . 

7. Calculate what annuity for 20 years could be purchased for £1 000 
interest being taken at 44 per cent. 

8. Define a determinant. Explain what you mean by the minors. 
Show that the determinant formed by the minors is equal to the (n- l)’ 1 * 
power of the original determinant. 

9. Calculate 

I o h — g a 

— h o f b 

\ 9 ~f o c 

1 n b co 

1 0. Eliminate x between the equations 

«qX 2 -fa^O 5 o a; 2 -{-Ziia3-J-6 2 rr0. 

Express in the form of a determinant the eliminant of a cubic and a 
biquadratic written with coefficients as above, and show that the sum 
ot the suffixes in each term of this eliminant=12. 

11. Pio-se that the series is convergent if 

Fmd the ratio of the sum of the even terms to the sum of the odd terms, 
bhow that the remainder after r 1 terms 



l ( 2 "-* \ 

Q-n—l l gn-i i I 



f, , 1- ' n'° fi 1 fty . b ?8 s . on a taUo of ^Wch all except one contain 

. , ^ baU f eight black balls tlie remaining bag containing 12 
: e , b ‘ f, ls , 01lly ' £ l'toon. takes one bag at random ; find bow many 

nlute balls he should draw from it in succession before he can judge that 

white balls <ndy.^ » ot ^ ^ i» Rawing from the hag full of 
^ -Provo that if n he a prime number 

jn — 1 -f-l is tlivisible by n. 

14. Prove De Moivre’s theorem. 

Explain how it gives .us all the roots of the equation 

15. Prove ^“^(eoea+VrT sum.) 

that theseiies l+-j .is convergent for all values of x 

real or imaginary. 

• 2 ° tiat ifwe deaoie by /w «• 

S ° that/(a;) ** rtere a " 1 +I+3+te. (• being real, 

4° that/(wn)=cosa; f w'sinz where 
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GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. In the same circle equal chords are equally distant from the centre 
of two unequal chords the greater is nearer the centre than the less. 

2. Divide a line so that the rectangle under the whole line and one 
part may he equal to the square of the other part. 

3. Prove that the line bisecting the vertical angle of a triangle divides 
the base into segments proportional to the coterminous sides. 

If 0 is a point in the interior of a triangle ACB such that the tri- 
angles AOC, COB are similar show that CO produced divides AB in 
segments bearing to one another the duplicate of the ratio AC : CB. 

4. Prove that similar figures are to one another in the duplicate ratio 
of their corresponding sides. 

5. Explain what is meant by a radian. Express 35° 1 7' in radians. 
At what distance would an orange two inches in diameter subtend to the 
eye an angle of one minute. 

6 . The sides of a right-angled triangle are a* 13, b - 84, c=S5 ; 
write down in the form of vulgar fractions cos A, cot A, sin 2 A, tan 2 d. 

7. Write down the expressions for sin(A - 4 - A) and sin(d 

t, ,, , sin A - sin B tan 4(d - B) 

Prove that _ — : — ==- — ff. f 

sind+sinij tan $(A + B) 

8 . Given in a triangle a=13'57, 6=10-03, c= 8*42 ; find A and the 
radius of the circumscribing circle. 

9. In any trihedral angle the sum of the two plane angles is greater 
than the third. Prove this, and show what theorem it gives us on the 
sphere. 

10. Assuming Napier’s rules prove the formulae 

. cos a — cos 6 cos c ■> cos A + cos B cos C 

cos A = ; — - — : and cos a ; — 77 

sm b sin c sm B sin C . 

11. Find the radii of the inscribed and circumscribed spheres of a 
regular polyhedron. 

Ex. Calculate them to two decimal places for a regular icosahedron 
the length of whose edges is unity. 

12. Given the base of a spherical triangle ; find the locus of vertex 
1 ° given the ratio of the cosines of the sides. 

2 ° given the ratio of the sines of the semi-sides. 

13. Two ships part company at a point on the ocean which has a 
latitude of 47°, one sails and continues sailing due East, the other due 
South. Suppose each to have sailed on their respective courses 2,000 
nautical miles, find their distance apart. 

14. Prove that in a spherical triangle 

, , , , N cos c — tan AA tan \B 

cot £ (a + 0 + c) = — • 



CONIC SECTIONS. 

1. In a central conic a tangent makes equal, angles with, the focal 
radii to the points of contact. 

2. Any two focal chords of an ellipse are to one another as the 
squares of the parallel diameters. 

3. If a rectangular hyperbola pass through three given points it 
passes through 9 - fourth given point. 

A rectangular hyperbola circumscribes a right-angled triangle ; prove 
that the perpendicular let fall from the right angle on the base is a 
tangent to the curve. 

4. An ellipse given in all but position constantly touches two given 
at right angles ; find the envelope of its auxiliary circle^ 
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Appendix to Report of the President 
Second Yeab Students. 



General 

Class Ex- CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, 

initiation, 

1. The co-orclinates of two points are x—l y= 1, and x—o y=2 • 

find the equations J 3 

1° of the line adjoining them. 

2° of the line perpendicular to the last cutting off an intercept 4 on 
the axis of x. 1 

3° of the circle passing through the two given points and touching 
the axis of y. ° 

2. Find the centre and radius of the circle 



x 2 + y 2 = Gx - iy + 23. 

Write down the equation of the tangents to this circle which are 
parallel to the axis of x. 

3. Investigate the co-ordinates of a point dividing the line ioiniiw 

x y and x" if in the ratio m: n ° 

A system of chords are drawn across a conic through a given point 
find the locus of the points dividing them harmonically. ’ 

4. Deduce from some geometric definition the equation in rectangular 
co-ordinates of an ellipse and a parabola. 

Show that the equations 



x—a-\-bfx-\~c.fj. 2 y=a! -\-b' f 
represent a parabola 

5. A variable point P is taken on the circle circumscribing a given 
tnangle. . The lines joining P to two of the vertices of the triangle meet 
the opposite sides in X and Y. Show that the line X Y passes thr ough 
a fixed point. ° 

6 Given the base of a triangle and given also that the bisector of the 
vertical angle passes through a fixed point; find the equation of the 
locus of the vertex. 

. Instigate under what circumstances the locus will break up into a 
right Ime and a circle. 



7. Find the equation of the parabola osculating most closely at a 
given point the circle x > +y' l =d‘-. 

8. Show that the locus of the focus of a parabola of parameter (4m ) 
constantly touching the co-ordinate axes is 



' y ' 2 m a ' 

Pi ove that in a central conic the rectangles under the segments of 

srafi dkmetera S < * 0KUi 316 t0 ™ anotIle1 ' aa tIie squares of the parallel 

10. Investigate the equation of the evolute of an ellipse. 

,. w , a 10m P°int a on the ellipse three normals be drawn 
meeting the curve m the points 0, y, S, then 

tan /i tan y tan tan a. 

a 4 

a/3 y S denoting the eccentric angles. 

Ex - a ei o’ s metklcI ° f " olv “ s a Cllbi0 - 

of b0W y ° U - ™ lld P rooee< I to find the sum of to* powers 

Ex. * 4 +L°+i=o ctuat: ‘Sd^r^d sP 7 “ teger positiTe ° r negative ' 
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DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
1. Find where the curve 



y= 



1+0 

V 1 +as 3 



is parallel to the axis of x and the curvature at this point. 
2. Differentiate 

sin/”-\ ( IV 

^ Va / tan-^aj+lji V.2 / 

V a — V- VaT 
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3. A vessel in the form of a truncated cone closed at bottom and top, 
the curved surface making a given angle y with the bottom ; show that 
when for a given capacity the total area of the surface of the vessel is 
the least possible 




r and r' being the radii of upper and lower faces. 

4. Find by the Integral Calculus the arc of a parabola and the 
whole volume of a sphere. 

5. Required 



fv 



dzip f sh 9 x 



xdx 

Va*Z5 



dx 

2+a: 2 



6. Required 



fjx_ 

J 1+* 4 



eJL 

4 

tan 7 a’da? 



7. Prove the expressions for the radius of curvature-. 



rdr 

w 



p+ il. 



Apply the first to the ellipse, the second to the envelope of a line of 
constant length whose extremities move on two fixed lines at right angles. 

8. Expand e sln * to the fourth power of x. 

9. Given the directrix and the eccentricity of a conic and a point 
through which it passes ; find its envelope. 

10. The equation of the cissoid is y\2a - x)=a?, find 

1° the radius of curvature at the point x—a> y=a. 

2 3 the length of the arc from the origin to this point. 

3° the volume of the wh ol#surface generated by the revolution of 
the curve round its asymptote. 

11. Prove the principle of Amsler’s planimeter. 

12. A curve is drawn such that the rectangle under the distances of 
any point on the curve from two fixed points A and B is constant ; 
devise a geometric construction for drawing a tangent at a point on the 
curve. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 
Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, Professor Everett. 



Gonrai Second Teak Aets and Fibst Year Engineering Stutievt« 

Class Ex- ■'*' 1 "• 

animation. EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

[All numerical answers must be accompanied by work. The books must not lm 
mutilated.] 

1. Describe the construction of the cycloidal pendulum, and state the 
peculiar property which it possesses. 

2. Mention any experiments which show that gravitation is pro- 
portional to mass, even when the bodies compared are of different 
materials. 

3. What conditions are fulfilled by a body floating in equilibrium on 
a liquid? Explain the floating of iron filings on water. 

4. Define specific heat j and show that the number denoting it is inde- 
pendent of the units of mass, length, and time, and also of the scale of 
temperature. 

5. Show that the temperature - 40° F. is the same as - 40° C. Find 
what temperature is identical in the Fahrenheit and Reaumur scales. 

6. What name is given to the temperature at which a vessel of water 
exposed to the air neither loses nor gains water by evaporation or con- 
densation ? Does the water under these circumstances gain or lose heat ? 
Explain the use of the dry and wet bulb hygrometer. 

7. What is meant by Joule’s equivalent; and what is the formula 
which gives the utmost efficiency theoretically attainable in a heat 
engine ? 

8- What is the relation -between a wave-length, periodic time, and 
velocity of propagation, in undulatory motion 1 

9. Describe the vibrations of a musical string when yielding its over- 
tones. What are the relations between these overtones and the funda- 
mental tone ? 

10. Give the explanations of refraction according to the two rival 
theories of the nature of light. 

11. Give a general account of the method of determining the velocity 
of light by means of a toothed wheel. 

1 2 . The laws of the mixture of colours are exactly represented by an 
imaginary “ colour cone.” State precisely the properties possessed by 
this cone. 

. Describe the mode of working the Holtz machine, and explain 
its action so far as to show which will be the positive, and which the 
negative conductor. 

14. Describe the arrangement of the coil and needle in the astatic 
galvanometer. What advantage is conferred by this arrangement ? 

15. Give a general account of the construction of a thermo-electric 
pile ? What is meant by the neutral point of two metals ? 



Second Year Arts and Engineering Stcjdents. 



MATHEMATIC iff PHYSICS. 

LOWER DIVISION. 

[AH numerical answers must be accompanied by work. The books must not be 
mutilated.] 

1. Define the unit of force in terms of the units of mass, length, and 
time. 

2. Two strings equally inclined to the vertical, and m aking a right 
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angle with each other, support a weight of 100 lbs., attached to them at 
tiieir point of meeting. Find the tension in each string. 

3. A ssuming the parallelogram of forces, investigate the resultant of 
two parallel forces acting in opposite directions. 

4-. A uniform lever weighing 1 lb. has a weight of o lbs. attached at 
one end, and a weight of 10 lbs. at the other. At what distance from 
its middle is the point about which it will balance ? 

5. A square is divided by its diagonals into four triangles, and one of 
these is removed. If a denote the side of the square, find, in terms of 
a, the distance of the centre of gravity of the remainder from the centre 
of the square. 

6. A stone is dropped from the top of a tower ; and after two seconds 
another stone is dropped from the same point. Find the distance be- 
tween them when another second has elapsed. 

7. A swimming bath contains water of the uniform depth of 4 ft. Tlie 
sides are vertical and are 50 ft. long. Find, in lbs., the total pressure 
on one side, supposing a cubic foot of water to weigh 624 lbs. 

8. A cubic inch of lead of specific gravity 1 1 -4, is attached to a cubic 
foot of ice of specific gravity *92. Find whether the combination will 
float or sink in water, and what force is required to prevent its rising 
or sinking when completely immersed. 

9. Define the latitude of a place • and point out how it can be found 
by means of an observation of the sun at noon. 

10. Define the index of refraction from one substance A into another 
B. If the index from air to water be 1 '334, and the index from water 
into glass be IT 3, find the index from air into glass. 



. UPPER DIVISION. 

[All numerical answers must be accompanied by work. The books must not be 
mutilated.] 

1. Define the units of force and energy in terms of the units of mass, 
length, and time ; and prove that energy of motion is %mv 2 . 

2. Prove that the moment of the resultant of two forces in one plane, 
round a point in the plane, is the sum of the moments of the forces. 

3. Prove that a body moving with uniform velocity in a circle has a 

normal acceleration r j and apply this result to find the time of 

vibration of a pendulum. 

4. Three strings making angles of 60° with each other, and equally 
inclined to the vertical, jointly support a weight. Find the tension in 
each string. 

5. A heavy body is drawn with uniform velocity up a rough in- 
clined plane of inclination a, by means of a string inclined to the plane 
at an angle /3. Find the tension of the string ; and find what value of 
fi makes this tension a minimum. 

6. An Attwood’s machine when unloaded weighs 10 lbs. What will 
he its apparent weight when 5 lbs. at one end of the string are drawing 
up 3 lbs. at the other. 

7. A solid is composed of a hemisphere and a right cone with a com- 
mon base. Find the height of the cone, that the solid may be in neutral 
equihbrium when resting with its hemispherical surface on a horizontal 
table. 

8. Find tbe proportions both by weight and volume, in which two 
substances of given densities must be mixed, that the mixture may have 
the same density as a given third substance. 
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Appendix, 9. Define the centre of pressure of a plane area ; and give the geo- 
°' metrical construction for finding it. 

General 1 0. Give a compact construction for tlie path of a ray through a prism 
amtiJoo. th . e in™ 16114 ra y being g™ i and sliow that when the path is symme- 
trical the index of refraction is equal to 

sin^(-i-|-Z>) 

sin^.d 

11. Show that when a lens is built up of two or more lenses of focal 
lengths f,f 3 , . . . .its focal length F is given by the formula 



the thicknesses of the lenses being neglected. 

12. The outer and inner surfaces of a spherical refracting shall have 
radii P, r, respectively. Prove that the geometrical focus of a pencil of 
parallel rays, after refraction through the whole shell, is at a distance 
from the centre. 



— 1 It — r 

13. Define the latitude of a place, and point out how it can be found 
by means of an observation of the sun at noon. 

14. Define the sidereal day, the apparent solar day, and the mean 
solar day ; and point out the causes of the “ equation of time.” 



Third Year Arts Students, 



MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 

HONOR CLASS. 

[All numerical answers must be accompanied by work. The books must not bo 
mutilated.] 

1. Prove the jDarallelogram of angular velocities ; and show how to 
compound a velocity of rotation round an axis with a velocity of trans- 
lation perpendicular to the axis. 

2. State fully the meaning of the following statements : — “ Every 
system of forces acting on a rigid body is equivalent to a wrench on a 
screw and “ Every small motion of a rigid body is equivalent to a twist 
on a screw.” Define the el pitch ” of the screw in both cases. 

3- If the component forces and couples X, T, X, L, M, X which act 
on a rigid body, are subject to an equation of condition of the first 
degree ,* show that there is one screw such that no work will he done 
in a twist upon it. Find the pitch of this screw, the direction-cosines of 
its axis, and the co-ordinates of the foot of the perpendicular upon it 
from the origin. What reciprocal property is possessed by this screw ? 

4. Prove that a couple applied to a free rigid body will not move its 
centre of mass \ and that a force applied at the centre of mass will pro- 
duce no motion of rotation. 

5. Given the mass of a rigid body, and its moments and products of 
inertia, about rectangular axes through the centre of mass ; show how 
to find the moments and products of inertia about parallel axes through 
any other point. 

6. Prove that the integral of normal attraction over a closed surface is 
equal to the product of the enclosed mass by 4 tt. 
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7. Tind the attraction of a homogeneous circular cylinder of indefinite 
.ength, at an external or internal point. 

8. Prove that 

dX d Y dZ 

&r + ^ + -& =_4 ’ r <’- 

9. Investigate the ordinary criterion of stability, when a heavy body 
rests in equilibrium upon a surface at one point. 

10. Investigate the expressions for the accelerations along and 
perpendicular to the radius vector, in terms of polar co-ordinates and 
their differential co-efficients ; the motion being in one plane. 

11. Prove that, when a particle moves under the action of forces 
•which are functions of its distances from fixed points, 

J* {Xdx + Ydy + Zdz) = A J mv 2 . 

12. In a medium in which g varies inversely as the cube of the 
distance r from a fixed point, find the radius of curvature of a ray at the 
point where it is perpendicular to r. 

13. In the medium in which g varies inversely as (a-j-r) 3 , where a is 
a constant, find the radius of a circular ray. 

14. Explain the formation of two so-called “ focal lines” in a small 
pencil which has been reflected or refracted. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. How is the absolute expansibility of a liquid determined ? 

2. How would you ascertain the specific heat of a body from observing 
its rate of cooling ? 

3. Describe the chief lines in the spectra of potassium, barium, 
strontium, and magnesium. 

4. How many grammes of oxygen gas are obtained from the decom- 
position by heat of 5 grammes of the peroxide of manganese? (Mn = 5o.) 

5. How is amorphous phosphorus prepared? Contrast its properties 
with those of ordinary phosphorus. 

6. "What are the two reactions which occur, according to the conditions 
of the experiment, which chlorine gas is passed through a solution of 
hydrate of potassium ? 

* 7. What are the formulas of the nitrous and nitric acids? State also 
how the presence of nitrites and nitrates in a solution can be respectively 
recognised. 

8. When chlorine and carbonic oxide in equal volumes are exposed 
to the sun’s rays what compound is formed ? Describe the reaction. 

9. Give in symbols the reaction which takes place when 3SiF 4 and 
4H 2 0 act upon each other. 

10. What is the composition of an hydraulic mortar and the theory 
of its action. 

11. How is metallic lead separated from its ordinary ore galena, and 
what are the tests for the salts of lead ? 

12. What is the composition of glucose, and what are the changes 
which take place when alcohol is formed from it by fermentation ? 

13. Define a primary, secondary, and tertiary alcohol, and show that 
in the ethyl series a primary alcohol only can exist, while in the propyl 
series there niay be a primary and secondary, and in the butyl series all 
three varieties are possible. 
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Apptndu, 14. What class of bodies is formed by the oxidation of the nrimn-v 
7 ‘ alcohols? 1 7 

General 15. What class of bodies is formed by the oxidation of the secondnrv 
Class Ex- alcohols? 

animation. 16 The formula of glycerin is C 3 H B 0 3 ; write this formula as that of 
a triatomic alcohol, and state the relations of glycerin to the fatty bodies. 

17. Give an account of the sources of oxalic acid, and of its chief 
properties. 

18. What is the general formula of the aldehydes, and how are they 
prepared. 



Civil Engineering. — Examiner , Professor Fuller. 



First Year Students. 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

1. Explain the terms, “ planes of projection” “ projections of a point,” 

“ projections of a line,” “projecting plane of a line,” “traces of a line,” 
and “ traces of a plane.” 

2. A line is given by its projections and a plane by its traces, 
determine the projections of the point of intersection of the line and 
plane. 

3. A line is inclined at 30° to the vertical plane, and 45° to the 
horizontal plane ; draw its projections. 

4. Draw a right pyramid with a square base, and height equal to one 
side of that base, determine the angle at the apex between two of its 
edges. 

5. In the above determine the dihedral angle between two of the » 
sloping sides. 

6. Three indefinite straight lines' that meet in a point are given as 
the horizontal projections of three edges of a cube ; draw the plan and 
elevation of the cube. 

7. An equilateral triangle whose sides are 2" lies upon a plane in- 
clined at 45°, and one side makes an angle of 30° with the horizontal 
plane ; draw its projections. 



8. Draw an ellipse the major axis of which is 3” alid the minor 2" long. 

9. Prove that when a line is perpendicular to a plane, the projections 
of the line are at right angles to the traces of the plane. 

10. The horizontal trace of a plane makes an angle of 30° and the 
vertical trace 45° with the axis j determine the angle between the two 
traces. 

11. The traces of two planes which intersect, meet in a point on the 
axis ; determine the projections of their line of intersection. 

12. Draw the projections of a cube, when two of its adjacent edges 
make angles of 39° and 15° with the horizontal plane. 

13. Take the isometrical projection of a cube as the plan, and draw a 
vertical projection of it. 

14. Draw an isometrical projection of a tetrahedron with edges 1^ 
long. 
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SURVEYING, LEVELLING, AND MENSURATION. 1 

1 Explain generally tlie method of setting out upon the ground the ' 
lines for a chain survey ; and give an example of the method of keeping 
the field book tor such a survey. ° 

2. Explain the method of setting out long offsets hy the “ cross staff" 

“ optical square, and “ chain. 

3. tn what does a large trigonometrical survey differ from a chain 
survey ; describe the precautions necessary in measuring the base line 
of such a survey! What is a base of Yerefication, and what is its use! 

4. Describe the Prismatic Compass, and the method of usiuo- it 

5. The area of a survey is found to be 7,708,500 square links, but the 
chain with which it was measured was 1| links too long. What is the 
correct area in acres, roods, and perclie 3 1 

G. Explain the methods of determining the area of a survey 1° by 
calculations from the Held book ; 2°, by measurements from the plotted 
survey. 1 

7. What are the adjustments required by the Y Theodolite, and how 
are they made ? 

8. Explain how to adjust the Transit Theodolite when you are taking 

angles of altitude. ° 

9. The following are three sets of readings taken on the level staff, 

when held at stations 100 feet apart : 

First, 2-87, 3-72, 2-89, 6-48. 

Second, 9-23, 12-87, 6-46, 3-28, 1-07. 

Third, 6-85, 3'74, 5-28, 4-31, 6-80. 

Fill up a field-book with the above, and reduce them to a datum 100 
1 . below tlie level of the point upon which the staff was first held : also 
give the necessary checks to show that the field-book is made up 
correctly. 1 

10. Explain how the side-widths for a railway are set out by the aid 
ot a level. 

11. Show how by the aid of calculations the full size drawing of the 
development of the heading spiral of a skew bridge may be facilitated. 

jic V • ^ construction, the angle between the coursing joints 

ana the face joints of a skew arch, may be determined. 

I-# -^" ame tbe styles of Grecian architecture ; and state their chief 

f T ' m aIS ° name the c ¥ ef ? xam P les that now remain of those styles. 

. What are the essential differences between the Grecian and Gothic 
styles of architecture 1 

15. Explain the origin of the Renaissance style of architecture, when 
and where did it originate 1 



OFFICE AND FIELD WORE. 

hm di ^ erences ex ist in the three methods of calculate 

9 Tji C0 . . n ts °t a cutting or embankment, and what is their amount. 

itxplam the method of drawing the perspective of an obiect by 
Asimng points and vanishing points. 

; ’ , 11 ob % ue pyramid with a triangular base is cut hy a plane that 

nf tL .P e . r P encLlcu l ar to either plane of projection; draw the projections 
oi their intersection, and the true form of that section. 
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4. Determine the intersection of a vertical cylinder, with base 2", and 
a cone with base 2" and axis horizontal, passing through that of the 
cylinder, and inclined 45° to the vertical plane. 

5. Determine the intersection of a sphere with radius 1" and centre 
1 above the horizontal plane, and a cylinder with axis horizontal and 

from but not on the same level with the centre of the sphere, and in- 
clined 45° to the vertical plane. Diameter of cylinder 1". 

6. Determine the shadow upon the horizontal plane of a sphere 2" in 
diameter, and the line of separation between the illuminated and non- 
illuminated sections. 



Third Year Students. 



OFFICE AND FIELD WORK. 

1. Take out the quantities of timber and masonry in the accompany- 
ing drawing. 

2. Plot the survey from the accompanying field-book. 



CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

1. Describe and sketch Hoffman and Liclit’s annular kilns, and give 
the reasons for the great economy in fuel that is obtained by their use. 

2. How is concrete made, and for what purpose is it used. 

3. Explain, with sketches, how the foundations of a bridge have been 
made by the use of “ Caissons.” 

4. What are the Side lengths, Leading lengths, and Shaft lengths of 
a tunnel. Show how by means of timbering, the earth is supported 
during the execution of the masonry work when the tunnel is through 
soft ground. 

5. Sketch some of the methods of framing centres for brick and stone 
arches, and explain the principles of their construction. 

6. Show how from the deflections of a beam under a known load, the 
longitudinal stress upon any element can be ascertained when the elas- 
ticity of the material is known. 

7. A beam of timber 10 feet long is deflected by a load of 1800 lbs. 
at its centre, the beam being supported at its two ends. The depth of 
the beam is 9 ,/ and the modulus of elasticity of the timber 1,200,000 lbs. 
inches ; find the longitudinal stress upon the top and bottom fibres at the 
centre of the beam. 

8. A beam is supported upon its ends and uniformly loaded. Show 
how to find the shearing stress at any section at a distance a; from one 
end. What is this stress at the centre of the beam 1 



9. A king truss whose height is ^ of its span is loaded at the joints by 
o, 1 0, and 1 5 units ; determine the stresses on each member of the frame. 

_ 1 9- Sketch and name some cross-sections of rails. Explain how each 
kind of rail is supported and fastened so as to form the permanent way 
of a railway. 

11. Explain the three methods of determining the flow of water in a 
channel by weir board, current metre, and inclination of surface. 

12. What is meant by Cl hydrostatic head” and <{ hydraulic head?” 
Ind the quantity of water that will be delivered by a pip© 10 miles long 
nd 2 feet in diameter, with a head of 100 feet. 
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13. Explain tlie construction and method of using the steam engine 
Indicator. 

14. Show where and why the diagram taken by the Indicator differs 
from the form that has to be used for calculation. 

15. How do you determine the work done upon the piston of an 
engine from the diagrams taken by the Indicator. 

16. Explain with diagrams the trunk and oscillating steam engine. 

17. Explain Zeuner’s method of graphically showing the motion of 
the simple slide valve. 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner , Professor Everett. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

1. Define the terms “stable,” “unstable,” and “neutral,” as applied 
to equilibrium j and illustrate tlieii- use by the case of a heavy rigid 
body balanced on a horizontal axis. 

2. A uniform lever 12 feet long balances about a point 1 foot from 
one end, when loaded at that end with 50 lbs. Eind the weight of the 
lever. 

3. Eind the velocity that a heavy body will have after three seconds, 
if thrown vertically upwards with a velocity of 110 ft. per sec. Also 
find the distance which will be described in the three seconds. 

4. Define the “ dyne ” and the “ erg.” Compute, in dynes per sq cm., 

the pressure due to a depth of 12 cm. of mercury of density 13-6, at a 
place where g is 980. ( 

5. Describe the class experiment which shows that the loss of weight 
of a body completely immersed in a liquid is equal to the weight of the 
liquid displaced. 

6. How is the weight-thermometer used? Does it give apparent or 
real expansion 1 How can apparent expansion be computed when the 
real expansions are known 1 

7. A certain quantity of gas occupies 120 cub. cm. when at atmo- 

spheric pressure and at the temperature 0°C. What volume will it 
occupy when its temperature is 290°C. and its pressure half an 
atmosphere 1 . 

8. Give a construction for the direction of a ray after refraction, the 

incident ray and the index of refraction being given, and hence deduce 
the existence of a “ critical angle.” State accurately the circumstances 
under which “ total reflection ” occurs. _ 

9. What is the focal length of a concave mirror whose radius of cur- 
vature is 4 ft., and where will be the image of a small object at a 
distance of 5 ft. in front of the mirror ? 

10. A lens throws a sharp image of a candle upon a screen when it 

is 1 ft. from the candle and 3 ft. from the screen j find its focal length. 
Show that there is another position in which the lens can be placed, so 
as to throw a sharp image of the candle on the screen, without moving 
either the screen or the candle. . 

11. State the relation which exists between wave-length, periodic 
time, and velocity of propagation ; and explain the fact than an ordinary 
organ-pipe gives a slightly higher note in warm than in cold air. 

12. Explain the action of the leyden jar. What _ condition will the 
jar acquire if its outer coating be presented to the positive conductor of 
an electrical machine, the knob being held in the hand ? 
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13. What is Ohm’s law? Compare the strengths of the current 

yielded by a given battery in the two following cases : 

(?) ijs Poles are connected by a wire whose resistance is eoual 

to that of the battery. ^ 

(6) When they are connected by a wire whose resistance is double 
that oi the battery. 

14. A coil of insulated copper wire is wound upon a bar of iron and 
the two ends of the coil are joined. Describe fully the effects— (a) of 

tToS S end" Ugh ti<! (5) ° f aW ’ lyiUg 0116 P ° le of a “ a =™‘ 



Natural History, Examiner, Hr. Cunningham. 

Botany. 

1. Describe the structure and method of growth and occurrence of 

of^the "plant* ^ ^ w]lat functions starch performs in the economy 

2. Explain the difference between crystalloids and crystals, 
o. Jixplain the term “ primary meristem.” 

scide^plants™™ 113 met]lods b y d^hing is accomplished in 

5 Give a short account of the more important functions of leaves, 
b. Give the names and characters of the various forms of baccate 
fruits as stated m the lectures. 

7. Minutely describe the structure of a ripe seed. 

8. State the principal characters of the following genera ofRanun- 

i Anemoa f’ Thaliotmm ’ 

liollius, Aqmlegia, Delphinium, Acomtum, Paeonia. 

10 DaSril ^ 7 StniCtUre of tbe fl0W1 ' “ Orchideae. 

'™ l — ° f eduction in 

gamia-Amum tte i r i i ' TatUra i 0rd S? s ^following genera of Phanero- 
i ’- a f ’ • Anagallis, Antlioxantlium, Antirrhinum. 

E^S. ArtemiSla > Morula, Centranthus, Clielidonium, Dipsacus, 



Chemistry,— Examiner, Hr. Andrews. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

deter^Siof 1 fteXoimt tfnS^’ and 1 , its a PP Kcationto tho 

test is prepared. f nitrates m a well water ; state how the 

and hydrop]msnhate 0 Jf tbe .. leaot “ ns 'which take place when an ortho 

siiweritfcSlftSrf “; espeotiveIy r 1 

a ft° P i ^ 

ae 4. f Xw su ! p ,d ate “ p ~ a “ trate aots upon 

iron, and copper ? y ° U anaIyse C0 PP er pyrites — a compound of sulphur, 

P ^“ " ° f 
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6. How -would you separate tlie arsenious and phosphoric acids from 
one another? 

T. How would you separate the oxalic acid so as to obtain it in General 
crystals from the oxalate of silver ? Give two methods. ul ®“ 

8. What are the distinctive characters of a uric acid and cystine 
calculus ? 

[The students were also examined in qualitative analysis.] 



Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children. — Examiner, 
Robert Foster Dill, m.d. 

1. What are the measurements of the female pelvis (including its depth 
before, behind, and od either side) ? 

2. What is the scheme of relation of operations to pelvic contractions, 
under labour at term ? 

3. What is the scheme of relation of operations to degrees of pelvic 
contraction, under labour at 7 months ? 

4. What are the causes of delay in the first, second, and third stages 
of labour ? 

5. What are the causes giving liability to post partum haemorrhage ? 
What are the preventive and curative means of treatment ? 

G. What is the nature of the cases requiring “ induction of premature 
labour”? How, and at what period may this operation be performed 
with the best chance of saving the life of the child ? 

7. What should be the diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of the fol- 
lowing case : — The labour has been progressing, suddenly it ceases with 
pains, causing great distress and restlessness, and some loss of blood, the 
presenting part recedes, the agony is excessive, the pulse becomes rapid 
and feeble, the patient attempts to vomit, cold perspiration covers the 
body, and hurried respiration is most embarrassing ? 

8. What should be the diagnosis, and the treatment of the following 
case : — The patient has terminated a tedious labour, she has being band- 
aged and the physician has retired to an adjoining apartment, he is soon 
hastily summoned to the lying-in-chamber, the woman complains of being 
faint, of tinnitus aurium, her countenance becomes pallid, nausea, vomit- 
ing and extreme restlessness follow, the pulse sinks, and if not speedily 
restored she expires after one or two gasps, or it may be a slight convul- 
sive fit ? 



Medical Jurisprudence. — Examiner, Professor Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

1. Describe the appearances observed in the bodies of persons who 
have died from poisoning by Carbonic Oxide. 

2. State the symptoms of poisoning by Aconite. 

3. Mention the antidotes employed in the treatment of the following 
poisons ; — Corrosive Sublimate, Arsenious Acid, Tartar Emetic, Phos- 
phorus. 

4. What are the indications which prove that death is real and not 
apparent ? 

5. How are Haemin Crystals to be obtained from blood stains ? 

6. What are the post-mortem appearances observed in death from 
drowning ? 

7. Describe the application of Dialysis to the separation of poisons 
from the contents of the stomach, 

F 2 
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Matriculation Examination. — October, 1877. 



Api endic , 

A ’ o . 7. 

Matricnla- ~~ 

E ?- English Language and Literature.— Examiner, Professor Tome m.a 
amina ion. Oxon. ’ ’ ’ 

L Much of the English Language is derived from Ancient Rome- 
much also from Germany. What circumstances led to either of these’ 
languages been introduced into the island 1 And what is the considera- 
tion that determines the question which language is entitled to be re 
garded as the mother language of Modern English ? 

2. What events of great importance marts the reigns of Henrv IT 

John, Henry III., Edward I., Henry V. ? ' ’’ 

3. Between whom were the following battles fought: give also the 
dates, and the results of each battle .--Taillebourg, Lewes, Dunbar 
Bannockburn, Crecy, Wakefield 1 

4. Give an account of tlie circumstances which, led to the granting of 
Magna Gharta; and enumerate the principal advantages which it secures 
to the people. 

5. Draw a small map of the United Kingdom, marking on it the posi- 
Lon of London, Plymouth, Chester, York, Berwick, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Londonderry, Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and T.imctv ° 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser . 

ARITHMETIC. 

income of .£100 a year from 3 per cent, con- 
swir ,+ 8 +i 3 , .f? invests in a railway paying dividends on then 

cent - The consols stand at 931, and the 
iadway stock at £127 ; find how much he improves his income. 

tJTu V o“ e °L T Sq ‘ yds ' 2 S< 1- ft -> at 16s - IK per sq. yd. 

And of 3 dm. 2 sc. 15 grs., at £5 17 s. G d. per os. 

he take t" walk^7 JflS* “ 3 W ’ W long at tte 3ame “ te ^ 

fratkot d o d f^wh er At0tt 1Ul ' S - B2i lb3 -’ “P"** result - a 

doe^&Yy^eo^^ Sterlil S> fr ^on of a shilling 

5. Calculate the folioy£ing..each to twoMecimal places. 

1_1 

- 0 °3 V5-V3 

-00057 



GEOMETRY. 

P Parallelograms on the same base and between the same parallels 
are equal in area. ■ r 

opposite “’it ^ a) K e IP'eaOor of two sides has the greater angle 

of divide a line one yard long, so that the difference 

of the squares of its parts should be one square foot? 

one of i+T 1 6 j *kat- £ha r Tectivngle under the whole line and 

one of Its parts may be equal tp the square of the other part. 
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ALGEBRA. 

X. Simply the expressions 

. , „ , <b + c c + a a. + i) 

(a + i + e)(<s 2 + 6 s + e 2 ) - aic + — — j 

(x - V x 2 - j/s)(* + V x 2 — ye) 

2. Multiply 2® a - 3® + 1 by 6a: 2 — lias + 3, and divide the result by 
4cc a — 8a: + 3. 

3. Solve the equations 

/. 1\ / 1\ 7/5® 2\ 10 

(a) 7 (-*-3) - 5 (“ 5) — 2 V2 — 3) + 7' 

_3 _2 = _5_ 

1® & 4:® 

, 45 

(y) Vx + 2 + VU+x=^^=- 
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Peel Prize Examination. p^ipm..' 

Exaniiiu- 

tion. 



Geometry. — Examiner , Professor Purser . 

1. Similar polygons bear to one another the duplicate of the ratio of 
their homologous sides. . 

2. The middle points of the diagonals of a complete quadrilaterial lie 
in a right line. 

3. If two of the bisectors of the angles of a triangle are equal the 
triangle is isosceles. 

4. Draw a circle to touch two given circles and to pass through a 

given point. . 

5. Through one of the common points of two intersecting circles draw 
a transversal, so that the rectangle under its intercepted parts may be 
the greatest possible. 

6. A and B are two fixed points ; find a point P on a given circle such 
that if PA and PB be drawn meeting the circle in X and I , A T may 
be parallel to AB. 

7. From a fixed point two right lines are drawn making with one 

another a given angle and meeting a given right line ; show that the 
circle circumscribing the triangle so formed always touches a fixed 
circle. , ... 

8. If a hexagon be circumscribed to a circle the three lines joining 
its opposite vertices pass through a common point. 

9. The motion of a figure in a plane determined by supposing two 
right lines invariably connected with the figure to pass constantly 
through two fixed points may be also considered as determined by sup- 
posing a circle invariably connected "with the figure to roll on another 
fixed circle of half its diameter. 
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Scholarship Examination, October, 1877. 



Literary Scholarships.— First Year Students. 



Greek. — Examiner, Professor MacDouaU. 

Translate tlie following unprepared passage : — 

} Sl **rr? ’’ “ <r f' oX “ £ * iA V T'WS npl wSXev tlKoSinm 

aiaBopeveeg Se ore o oeros iv rp wSXee woXic i vein, tie rnpeeeg yevopevpr r ,S woSaOev 
“! ' , V™ C X “!'” riv lcaBm ' ™ Xiv Xfovov rpvxtiv errpareieeeg ri/'v re wiXel 

ro ’ ,£ ;W“» rbv peovra wot apbv tii r!jc woXeeag p, JV S,™ 

p$p<e X Beierne Si rijs Awoppoeag ypero rb vSeop bwep re rebv bwb ralg oteelceec me bw'ei 
w axo r v TH X u OepeXieov. /3pe X opiveov Si ruv mreo rIMw K ai wpoSelovrSv rbc 
avu,, to piv wpZrov ipphywro rb ree m , eweera Si ml UXtvero. oi St X pivcv piv reva 
f. ‘“’’’Wf 0 ’’ *“ imXBrUm .1 c pe) wewroe i wbpyog- iwe 1 Si ,)rreSvree roe, Moroc 
Seiwavrep pi) weaSvreeg wy rov c bnXep rei X av e SopeaXoeroe ylvoevro, iepoXiyoeev weoeeei 
rr X 01 ? Laala ‘> lm ‘° l ““ bmav wweiaeaBae, el pe) ml Seoemh.ro mr A cia. 
Cl l «c vopemvreg iviyecyv elvae (uvipaaav ml raira woeyweev. oiopivS Si 

mS’“^n T ” T S T V Wp0 ° TaTl> ''’ ^wpA^aro 6 vrerijp AufeAXeeav aortic 
ya.e,Bae awaXXarropevoec U rrj Q woXeeog iSnmvra oiere. 

I— Translate perspicuously the following lines from the Him:— 

^ rbv S' aire wpoejteewe Avmovoc AyXabgi vloy 
" rcirov eye S y’ ipapyol 'Aedcovrjel wpoeae/eeevC 
eperyc'l S' eeiec iSipaema-'- BeSc vie rig lore mrfrec.o 
IXITOI S' ai empire' me appara, rSev k' IweBaiyv. 

“ U " note iv ptyipoeere Avmovoc Mira Sefpoe a 
mXol wpeanwayelt* veorev x h c ,° eipefil St w'ewXen 
wewravrae'l wapa Si ape' imare, ll( vyeg 'Iwwen 
taraae' eepe* Xeeirov tpererapevoe ml iXvpag. 

* * * * * 

“ Se «> voariiaeo ml M+opae SpBaXpo'eaev 

ipi,v eeXoxiv 2 re ml tyepeeptQ* piya So, pa, 
llr ‘ ^ £ “ napiji ripoe AXXirpece: etoee* 

“ & *7“ r “ Ji >•«“ t™ev,p iv rrypl Oeeyv 
xtpxl JiacXaaaas-l dvepeiXea* yap poe iTySee."* 

„ t Wa£ Tp “‘"' ‘L'rio*' riSa. 

m S c wrees aydpeor napcg S' ai K tmereee AXXeog 

771 7.7. TfS iv¥ Hv «»i S X eafevi 

a ^" 1 ' hrefrmae, Sfpa tdnae 
doe TpeeJeoe errrroe imareipevoe neS'eoeo 
rpae^vi paX' IvBa ml IvB a Seoerepevl ySl WeaBae.x 

Z ‘ ”7 "^rovi el *ep av aire 

Znc ewe TvSeeSy AeoppSe'i mSog Spity 

eeXX aye vov paareya ml ,)vea aeyaXStvraO 
beta, lyo , J o X ecv Iwefroopae Sfpa pi X o,pae- 
ve eri rovSe SeSe W peXyeeeivm Jlpoli L 0 ,” 

„ . , . Avmovoe iyXaoe vlo'f 

eia\\ C ‘ a ’'7 7, air>S lx ' i l via “1 re ill "eirweee- 
paXXcv vp ,) v,i xv e elMre . apwiXov’ Spue, 

lOtTcv, et wep av aire fepeSpeBa TvShf vidv: 
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lii) rw plv cdffavre poryaerov^ ovS’ IQeXrjrov Appendix , 

htpipepev rro\ipoio reov <j)9oyyov rro9eovre, • y °' 7 ‘ 

vaii 5’ kTrat^ag pey advfiov Tvoeog vlbg Scholarship 

niiTU) re Kreivy ical tkatrey 1 puivv^aQ- lirirovQ. Examina- 



aWa av y avr'oQ eXavve re' up para Kai rew iirrru), 
tov8e 8' syuiv imovra Seve^opai o£li oovpi” 

pp 1. Parse fully and. accurately tie words to wMch tie figure 1 is 

attached, annexing such forms as would be substituted in. Attic. 

2. Derive or deoompound every word to which the figure 2 is at- 

tacked. 4 4 . . . 

3. Point out some constructions wliich are illegitunrte in Attic. 



Latin. — Examiner, Professor Nesbitt. 

I. Translate : — 

(1.) Atque omnium primum ad cursus lunae in duodecim menses 
describit annum ; quem, quia tricenos dies singulis mensibus Inna non 
explet desuntque dies solido anno, qui solstitiali circumagitur orbe, 
intercalariis mensibus interponendis ita dispensavit, ut vicesimo anno 
ad metam eandem solis, unde orsi essent, plenis omnium annomm spatus 
dies congruerent. idem nefastos dies fastosque fecit, quia aliquando 
niliil cum populo agi utile futurum erat. . . 

(%) Sed ego nihil iam pati, nec tibi turpius quam mihi misenus, pos- 
sum ■ nec, ut sum miserrima, diu future sum : de his videris, quns, si 
pergis aut immatura mors aut longa servitus manet. uxor demde ac 
Uberi amplexi, fletusque ab omni turba muUerum ortus et comploratio 
sui patriaeque fregere tandem virum. complexus inde suos dimitti ; ipse 
retro ab urbe castra movit. abductis deinde legionibus ex agro Romano 
invidia rei oppressum perisse tradunt alii alio leto. apud Fabium longe 
antiquissimum auctoreum usque ad senectutem vixisse eundem mvenio ; 
refert certe hanc saepe eum exacta aetate usurpasse vocem, multo nnser- 
ius seni exsiiium esse, non inviderunt laude sua mulienbus viri Romani : 
adeo sine obtrectatione gloriae aUenae vivebatur. monumento quoque 
quod esset, templum Poi-tunae muliebri aedifieatum dedicatumque est. 

Write brief notes on nihil nec — nec ; ut sim miser rima ; de Ms 
videris j inviderunt laude. 

li.) Omnes ita accipiebant privatos eos a Claudio ludicatos ; multique 

ex consularibus verbo adsensi sunt, alia sententia, aspenor m speciem, 
-rim minorem aliquanto liabuit, quae patncios coire ad prodendum mtei- 
regem inbebat. censendo enim, quoscumque magmtratus esse qui sena- 
tum haberent, iudicabant ; quos privatos fecerat auctor nuUius senates 
consulti faciendi. ita labente iam causa decemvirorum K Cornelius 
Maluginensis, M. Cornelii decemviri frater, cum ex consularibus adui- 
timum diceudi locum consulto servatus esset, sunulando curam belli 
fratrem collegasque eius tuebatur, quonam iato mcidisset nnnM = dic- 
titans, ut decemviros qui decemnratum petissent, aut soon, aut u maxune 

Explain anything which requires explanation in the following 
expressions : — 

(a.) Quibus quisque poterat elatis, 

(6.) Examines vicem unius. - 
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( C .) Uti tu nobis signa adclarassis. 

(d.) Ut in eran omnes ex pot ant bujusce olades belli. 

(e.) Infelici arbori riste suspendito. 

(f.) Juberem inacte virtute esse. 

(g.) Earn rein consul® ad patres deferunt, sed delatam con 
sulere ordme non licuit. 

II. (1 ) Explain the title ‘ patres eonscripti.' What objections does 
lime make to tlie common mterpretation 1 ' 063 

. .pO 1 W ‘ Timi primum lex agraria promulgata est. 5 What is 
date of the first agrarian law 1 Explain the nature of the agrarian laws 
m earlier and in later times. agiaiian laws 

(b . ) 1 Plebs prmio coeperat fastidire miuius vulgatum a embus rise in 
SOCUW.’— Punctuate and explain. “ 

‘ ’ entent j a quae patricios eoii-e>l prodendmn interregem iubo- 
bat. —Who are the Patnou here referred to 1 What is the probable 
meanmg of tL© name ? ^ dUie 

(4.) ‘ Invenio apud quosdam a qnaestoribus diem dictam perduellionis ' 
Who are the quaestorg here spoken of? How did their functions dtfer 
from those of the quaestors of later times ? 

tuiStL^ eSOribe tbe constitutio11 and Actions of the ■ comitia cen- 

nam “ g - ™ Au ^ 
thiKfk" ? VidenC6 W W ° f tte date ° f the P“on of 

III. Translate into Latin prose : 

J 118 l ' eS0lved io reai3t *0 Terentilian law, but they wished 

apparently, as in the case of Publican laws, to prevent its being passed 

^sernb W the “ • h<!Ir tl ’ ibe ? J rather than t0 it out in their own 

ready to dare anythin/ f * /fk 6118 * tl>e of these clubs were 

° rd6r ’ “ d te “S 

activitv if nnf iti 1 , ^, t ? ajl tlie commons, were superior in 

terrupted all bn sin S 1 le 1 n ^-’ ^7 acting in a body, repeatedly in- 

SS erf+w ? an ?- Cb - Ve their anta o 0n ists from the forum. At 
S l 'f ter5 WaS Kaeso Q^etius, the son of the 

tut A r-3^ and be made ^elf so conspicuous 

bly of the tribes and -na il f Dimes ’ impeached him before the assem- 
to the ct^e ^ ^ 0n 116 *° I*** *° auswer 



I. Translate : — 

(1,) “? di ° <lue “ crimine caedis etigni 

Tep-orem mgeminat : Teuroros in regna vocari 
Strrpem adnnsceri Phrygiam, se limgepelU ’ 

S^CtX ns “ ae Ba ° Cl10 nemora a ™ »»*■ 

TTudi^* “O^o ennn leve nomen Amatae,— 

Undque coileeti coeunt, Martemque fatigant. 

CmiCti ° 0ntra omina beUum, 

Oontia fata, deum, peryerso numine poscunt ; 

* Patres. 
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Certatim regis circumstant tecta Latini. Appendix, 

Ille, velut pelagi rapes immota, resistit, - y °- 7 - 

Ut pelagi rupes magno veniente fragore, Scholarship 

Quae sese, multis circum latrantibus undis, Examina- 



Mole tenet ; scopuli nequidquara et spnmea circum 
Saxa fremunt, laterique illisa refunditur alga. 

Discuss the reading of the first line. • 

(2.) Ille etiam patriis agmen ciet Ocnus ab oris, 

Fatidicae Mantus et Tusci filius amnis, 

Qui muros matrisque dedit tibi, Mantua, nomen, 

Mantua dives avis, sed non genus omnibus unum : 

Gens illi triplex, populi sub gente quaterni ; 

Ipsa caput populis ; Tusco de sanguine vires. 

Hinc quoque quingentos in se Mezentius armat, 

Quos patre Benaco velatus arundine galuca 
Mincius infesta ducebat in aequora pinu. 

It gravis Aulestes, centenaque arbore fluctum 
Yerberat assurgens : spnmant vada marmore verso. 

Hunc vehit immanis Triton et caerula concha 
Exterrens freta, cui laterum tenus hispida nanti 
Frons hominem praefert, in pristim desinit alvus ; 

Spumea semifero sub pectore murmurat unda. 

(3.) Translate and explain : — 

(a.) Nam milii parta quies, omnisque in limine portus j 
Funere felici spolior. 

(6.) Hunc lucum ingentem, quem Romulus acer asylum 
Rettulit, et gelida monstrat sub rupe Lupercal, 

Pan-ha sio dictum Panos de more Lycaei. 

(c.) Haud procul inde citae Mettum in diverse quadrigae 
Distulerant : — at tu dictis, Albane, maneres. 

(d.) Sua cuique exorsa laborem 

Fortunamque ferent. 

(e.) Ter circum accensos, cincti fulgentibus armis, 

Decurrere rogos. 

(j) Mentis vacat hie tibi solus 

Fortunaeque locus. Non vitae gaudia quaero; 

Nec fas ; sed gnato manes perferre sub imos. 

II. Translate: — 

(1.) Cautus adito, 

Neu desis operae, neve immoderatus abundes. 

Difficilem et morosum oftendet garrulus : ultro 
Non etiam sileas ; Davus sis comicus, atque 
Stes capite obstipo, multum similis metuenti. 

Obsequio grassare mone, si increbruit aura, * 

Cautus uti velet carum caput ; extrahe turba 
Oppositis humeris ; aurem substringe loquaci. 

Importunus amat laudari ; donee 1 Ohe iam ! ’ 

Ad coelum manibus sublatis dixerit, urge et 
Crescentem tumidis infla sermonibus utrem. 

Derive and:' explain vitro, obstipo, substringe, importunus. 

(2.) Miramur, si Demoeriti pecus edit agellos 

Cultaque, duin peregre est animus sine corpora velox ; 

Cum tu. inter scabiem tantam et eontagia luori 
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Nil parvum sapias et aclinic sublimia cures : 

Quae mare compescant causae, quid temperet annum 
Stellae sponte sua iussaene vagentur et errent 
Quid premat obscurum Lunae, quid proferat orbem 
Quid velit et possit rerum concordia discors, 

Empedocles an Stertinium dreleti acumen? 

Yerum. seu pisces ^eu porrum et caepe trucidas, 

TJtere Pompeio Grospho et, si quid petet, ultro 
Defer : nil Grosplms nisi verum orabifc et aequum. 

Vilis amicorum est annona, bonis ubi quid deest. 

Give necessary explanations. 

(3.) Translate and explain : — 

W a . . Plerumque rccoctus 

bcnba ex quinquevn’o corvum deludet biantem. 

^*) . Unde frequentia Mercuriaie 

Imposuere mini cognomen compita. 

M . . Perna magis ac magis billia 

Elagitat immorsus refici. 

(d.) An tragica desaevit et ampullatur in arte ? 

( e ‘ ) Quodsi 

Engida curarum fomenta relinquere posses — 

( f .) Dignum praestabo me etiam pro laude merentis 
(g.) Urib enim fnlgore suo qui praegravat artes 
Infra se posita. 

III. Unprepared Latin : — 

Pura quoque oblectant animos, studiumque colendi 
Quaelibet huic curae cedere cura potest. 

Colla jube domitos oneri supponere tauros, 

Sauciet ut duram vomer acluncus bumum. 

Obrue versata Cerealia semina terra, 

Quae tibi cum multo fenore reddat ager. 

Adspice curvatos pomorum pondere ramos, 

Ut sua, quod peperit, vix ferat arbor onus. 

Adspice jucundo labentes murmure rivos, 

Adspice tondentes fertile gramen oves. 

Ecce ! petunt rupes praeruptaque saxa capellae ; 

J am referent baedis ubera plena suis. 

Pastor inaequali modidatur arudine carmen, 

Nec desunt comites, sedula turba, canes. 

Parte sonant alia silvae mugitibus altae, 

Et queritur uitulum mater abesse suum. 

Quid, quum suppositos fugiunt examina fumos, 

Ut relevent dempti vimina curva favi ? 

Poma dat auctumnus, formosa est messibus aestas, 

Yer praebet flores, igne levatur biemps. 

Temporibus certis maturam rusticus uvam 
Deligit, et nudo sub pede musta fiuunt. 

Temporibus certis desectas alligat berbas, 

Et tonsam raro pectine verrit bumum. 

IY. Translate into Latin Hexameters :•— * 

Tben will I build bim 

A monument, and plant it round with shade 
Of cornel ever green, and branching palm, 
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With all his trophies hung, and acts enrolled 
In copious legend, or sweet lyric song. 
Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 
And from his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchless valour and adventures high : 
The virgins also shall, on feastful days 
Visit his tomb with flowers : only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 

From whence captivity and loss uf eyes. 
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[The Candidates were examined viva voce in the Cato Major of Cicero, and in Latin 
Grammar.] 



History. — Examiner — Professor Yonge M.A., Oxon. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH HISTORY, FB03I 1066 TO 1509. 

1. Name the French Kings who were contemporaries of the English 
Kings — Richard I., John, Henry III., Edward I., Edward III., Henry 
V., Edward IV., and mention any particular circumstances which 
connect those French Kings with English History. 

2. Explain the grounds of the claim which Stephen advanced to the 
Crown of England, and the result of his making such claim. 

3. Give an account of the circumstances which led to the granting of 
Magna Cliarta. Mention the chief privileges which it secured to the 
people ; and any enactments in subsequent reigns which were designed 
to confirm or to expand the principles laid down in it. 

4. Give an account of the rise and growth of the English Parliament; 
mentioning especially the events of 1264-5, and 1295. 

5. Give an account of the institution and objects of the States General 
of France. 

6. On what did Edward III. of England found liis claim to the Throne 
of France. Examine the justice of his pretensions. 

7. Give a short account of the Wars of the Roses. 

8. Mention the parties engaged in the following battles, with the 
dates and results of each battle : — The Battle of the Standard, Taille- 
bourg, Lewes, Evesham, Dunbar, Stirling, Falkirk, Sluys, Poitiers, 
Agincourt, Verneuil, the Battle of Herrings, Bosworth. 



Second Year Students. 



Greek. — Professor MacDouall. 

Translate the following unprepared passage : — 

oi S' lv rtp ’Hpa'up KaTcnrE\ptvy6rtQ IZyeaav k7nrpEij/avrE£ 'AyijaiXacp yvwvat a n 
f3ov\otro TTfpi atpcpv . 6 S’ eyru), oaoi, pkv rwv atpaykcov fjaav, irapaSovvai aiiroSg 

roi£ <pvya<Ti, tcl S' aXXa iravra irpaBijvai. Ik tuvtov Sk ££yci pkv ek rov ’Hpa’iov 
irafnroWa ra alxfiakojra' irpay^Elai Sk aXXoBev re i roXXai 7 rapijtrav vai sk 
BoiwnSv ijKOv kprjtropEVOL ri civ 7toiovvte£ sipfjvris tv^oiev. o Sk 'AyrjoiXaog pa\a 
peyaXoippoctiQ tovtovq pkv OSS’ opav eSokei, Ka'nzep $apa KO£ rov irpotyvov 
~apajTt]KOTog avroiQ, Sttwq irpouayayoc KaOypsvog S’ kjri rov irepl rov Xtfikva 
Kvekortpovg oiKoSopr\paro£ IBcwpsi iroXkp rh k^ayopeycf. rwy SI AaKiSat,pqyiuv 
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AF lfo"?. X ' ^ tZv i7rX “ V lri ’’ T0 ~‘ S S ° fam ^ a 9nro\oi0ovv <pi\ant s rdv aiyilaXiiTuv n&\ a 
— ' virb rdv Trapovruv eswpoi/uvoe oi yip tirvxov vrsp icai Kparavvric All war 
Scholarship AZiMarw Boumrnv llvai. In Sk Kadtl/Jtivov 'AyijtriXaoo Kai ioiKoroe iyaXXpuh 
lions? 1Ea " ™~ iS ntnpaynivoiQ, iTTlie Tie irpopSpaptiv avnf pa\a irraSpiCTroc fiv Xkyn T b Trip t 
Aixelv htpas TaOoe. 6 Sk, tip ijeovatv, roi£ / ikv aXXoig ttmi.—oi yip 
rjpitTTOToiijVTO, k[npayovtnv 8 ti Sivaivro ijKtiv myi, rayiarriv, airbe St mV roij mat 
Sapoeiav ifTjyiXTO Av&picrSg. Kai oi Jopo^opoi ri iicXa i X ovTte rrapipcoXoiOonn 
airovdij, tov fih v^rjyovpkvov twv Sk petiovtoiv. 



Translate perspicuously these stanzas from the Supplices to Euripides 
XOPOS. 

iketevu p$ yspaid ytpatwv Ik aro/idrwv, 7 rpdg yovv iriirrovca rd crov tryp, 

ava [ioi rsieva pvcai tpQipevuo in 

VEKVbJV, Ot KaTokUlTQVOl flkXlJ 

Qaviirtp \i ioi/ieXsZ drjpalv bpdoicn fiopav, 

kciSova oiKTpap.lv occtov Saicpv ’ aXtpi fSXetp&potg pvt rd 5 k capKuv TroXiav avr. 
KaraSpoppara ytipwv' ti yap ; ovttoj 
< p 9 ipsvovg iralSag ipobg ovte Sopoig 
TrpoOkjiav ovte TUiptov \upara yaiag kcopui. 

ETEKts Kai ov tot ,Sj irorvia , Kovpov QiXa ironjaapEva XeKrpa re oast ctp' pkra vvv 

$og Efiol aag Siavoiag, ptraSag S’, occov knaXyui fieXka ’yih tpQiptvuv 0 fig etekov 
T apa-nEiaov Sk to cov, XiccSpat, kXBtiv ~~ 

tekvov ’icpTjvov Ipav t eig ^£pa QtZvai 
VEmiog daXipov cup.' aratpov. 

Seine avy vr ivayrag Si— vpurhmvmi irpomrirolo’ ipioXav Setaipovc Otdv 
evpiXas- _ ivT , 

tyopiv S* ivSiKa Kai aoi n ir&ptan odtvoe 1800’ tiiTiKvlq. SvaTvyiav rav Tap’ ipoi 
KadeXsZv oherpd Sk Ttdcyovc iketevii) 
trsy tpoi TaiSbg eXeivov %ep 2 Sovvai 
VEKpov 5 ptpif 3 aXEiv Xvypa, pkX 7], 

1. Name the metre here exemplified, pointing out catalectic lines ; and 
me f 1 ^ 3 £? °. r measirres which are likewise characterised by syncipUia. 

2. Elucidate concisely any phrases or constructions which may seem 

noteworthy. J 



Latin. — Examiner,, Professor Nesbitt. 

I. Translate : — 

(1.) T tntepts ilia lentum sane negotium, neque Cornelius ad Terentiam 
postea rednt : opmor, ad Considium, Axium, SeHcium confugiendum est, 
nam a aeci 10 piopmqui minore centesimis numum movere non possunt. 
• , u 7 .; ( P rima }}J a redeam, nilnl ego ilia impudentius, astutius, lentius 
i er ummitto^ : Titomandavi : a-Kr/^Etc atque avaBoXai sed nescio 
rav, opcLTov npu )v nam mihi Pompeiani 7r ooSdouol nuntiant aperte 
Pompeium actuxum Antonio succedi opoi-tere, eodemque tempore aget 
praetor ad populum. res eius modi est, ut ego nec per bonorum nec popu- 
arem exis mia onem honeste possim hominem defendere, nec mihi 
libeat, quod vel maximum est. 

.““P^dentms publicanis renuntiantibus 1 Euittamenre- 
mendi ordmis causa facienda lactura. Pestitit et pervicit Cato. Itaque 
nunc, cons e m carcere incluso, saepe item seditione commota, aspiravit 
v. . . em .° . eori;imj c l uoruin - ego concursu itemque ii consules, qui post me 
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fueruntj ram publicam defendere solebant. Quid ergo 1 istos, inquies. Appendix 
mercede conductos habebimus 1 Quid faciemus, si aliter non possumus 2 1 ■ ' 

Sed, ut tu ais, d\i C emvSije. Favoniua mean tribum tulit bonestius c iT - !,- 
quam suam ; Luccen perdidit. Accusa-rit Nasicam lioneste, ao moleste IxS? 
tamen dixit, ut Rhodi videretui* molis potius quam hloloni opeiam ^ on! - 
dedisse. Mihi, quod defendissem, levifcer suecensuit. ^ 

(3.) Translate into English : — 

(a.) Maculosi senatores, nudi equites, tribuni non tam aerati, quam ut ' 
appellantur aerarii. 

(6.) Quid ista l-epentina affinitatis conjunotio, quid ager Campanus, 
quid efnisio pecuniae significant 1 

(o.) A Caesare valde liberaliter invitor sibi ut sim legate : atque 
etiam libera legatio voti caussa datur. ^ 

(d.) Meus autem liber totuni Isocrati myrotheeium atque omnes ejus 
discipulorum arculas, non nibil etiam Aristotelia pigmenta consumpsit. 

(4.) Explain the following words and phrases Iurolgare, obnun- 
tiare, schida, aspirare, putealia sigillata, ambulationes compitaliciae aes 
circumforaneum. ’ 

(5.) (a.) L Cincio HS CCIqq COCO pro signis Megaricis curavi. 

( i ■) Messalla consul Autronianam domum emit HS OXXXIIII. 

Reduce to English money and explain the notation. 

(6.) During what years were the letters to Atticus written which are 
contained m the first and second Books t Where was Atticus residing 
at the time of the correspondence ? Write his name at length. How 
was he connected with Cicero 1 

II. Translate : — 

(1.) Post ludos contiones seditiosae tribunorum plebi fuernnt, obiur- 
gantium multitudinem, quod admirations eorum quos odissent stupens in 
aetemo se ipsa teneret servitio, et non modo ad spem consulate in par- 
tem reyocandam aspirare non auderet, sed ne in tribunis quidem militum 
creandis, quae oommunia essent oomitia patrum ac plebis. aut sui aut 

suorum meminisset magnos animos magnis bonoiibus 

fieri, nemiuem se plebeium. conteinpturum, ubi contemni desissent. ex- 
periundam rem denique in uno aut altero esse, sitne aliqui plebeius 
ferendo magno bonori, an portento simile miraculoque sit fortem ac 
strenuum virum aliquem exsistere ortum ex plebe. summa vi expugna 
turn esse, ut tribuni niilitum consulari postestate et ex plebe crearentur, 
petisse yiros domi militiaeque spectatos : primis annis sugillatos repulsos 
lisui patribus fuisse ; desisse postremo praebere ad contumeliam os. 

(2.) Locus ipse admonebat Oamilli, et magua pars militum erat, qui 
ductu auspicioque eiiis res prospere gesserant • et Caedicius negare se 
comroissurum, cur sibi aut deoram aut bominum quisquam imperium 
finiret potius, quam ipse memor ordinis sui posceret imperatorem. con- 
sensu omnium placuit ab Ardea Qamillum acciri, sed antea consulto 
senatu, qui Romae esset : adeo regebat omnia pudor, discriminaque re- 
rum prope perditis rebus servabant. ingen ti periculo trarseuudum per 
hostium custodias erat. ad earn rem Pontius Gominius impiger invents 
operam pollicitus, incubans cortici secundo Tiberi ad urbem defertur. 
inde, qua proximum fuit aripa, per praeruptumeoqueneglectumbositum 
custodiae saxum in Capitolium evadit, et ad magistratus ductus mandata 
exercitus edit, accepto inde senatus consulto, uti comitiis curiatis re- 
vocatus de exsilio iussu populi CamiHus dictator extemplo diceretur, 
militesque baberent imperatorem quern valient, eadem degressus nuntius 
\ eios contendit ; missique Ardeam legati ad Camillum Yios eum per- 
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duxere, seu— quod magis credere libet, non prius profeetum ab Are!™ 
qnam compent legem latam, quod nec diiiussu populi mutarifinibm 
posset, nec nisi dictator dictns anspicia in exercitu habere— lex emit, 
lata est dictatorque absens dictus. 

(3.) Translate and explain : — 

(a ) Licinius Macer auctor est et in foedere Ardeatino et in linteis Hb,.;. 
ad Monetae inventa [nomina]. us 

(6.) Tribuni plebis, aediles, quaestores nulli erant : institutum estul 
nerent. UL 

(c.) L. Minucius hove anrato extra portam Trigeminam est donatus 

id.) Censores aegre passi Mamercum tribn movenmt, octiplicatocrac 
censn aeranum fecemnt. 1 ^ c 

(e.) Agri public! dividend! coloniarumque deducendamm ostentatae 
spes, et vectigah possessonbus agronim imposito in stipendium militum 
eroganch aeris. 1 



I. Translate : — 

(1.) “ Quis labor in phiala? docti Myos, anne Myronos 1 
Mentorisliaec manus est, an, Polyclete, tua? 
Livescit nulla caligine fusca, nea odit 
Exploratores nubila massa focos. 

Yera minus flavo radiant electra metallo, 

Et niveum felix pustula vincit ebur. 

Materiae non cedit opus : sic alligat orbem, 

( Plurima cum tota lampade luna nitet. 

Stat caper Aeolio Tliebani vellere Pbrixi 
Cultus : ab hoc mallet vecta fuisse soror. 

Hunc nec Cinypliius tonsor violaverit, et tu 
Ipse tua pasci vite, Lyaee, velis. 

Te^a premit pecudis geminis Amor aureus alis : 
Palladius tenero lotos ab ore sonat. 

Sic Methymnaeo gavisus Arione delpliin 
Languida non taciturn per freta vexit onus. 
Imbuat egregium cligno mih. i nectare munus 
Non grege de domini, sed tua, Ceste, manus. 
Derive 1 imbno, and illustrate its various uses. 

(2.) Translate and explain : — 

(а) Notariorum quem premit chorus levis. 

(б) "Viderat Alphei praemia quinta modo. 

(c) Infanti melimela dato fatuasqne mariscas ; 

Nam mihi, quae novit pungere, Chiu sapit. 

(“) bic vincas Noviumque Publiumque 
Mandris et vitreo latrone olusos. 

(e) An juvat ad tragicos soccum transferre cotburnos, 
^^pera vel paribus bella tonare modis ? 

~ ais .1 u0 ^ a P ari 'basiae labor est Mareoticus aulae? 
/?{ S.”™ 18 et ad EedlIc em dum litat ara Iovem. 
n • Det numerum cyathis Instanti littera Rufi. 

II. Translate : — 

(1). Praeter maiorum cineres atque ossa volucri 

Carpento rapitur pinguis Damasippus et ipse, 

Ipse rotam stringit multo sufflamine consul, 

Nocte quidem • sed luna videt, sed sidera testes 
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Intend unt oculos. Finitum tempus honoris 
Quuin fuerit, clara Damasippus luce flagellum 
Sumet et occursum numquaui trepidabit amici 
lam senis, ac virga prior annuet atque maniplos 
Solvet et infundet iumentis hordea lassis. 

Interea dum lanatas torvumque iuvencum 
More Numae caedit Iovis ante altaria, iurat 
Solam Eponam et facies olida ad praesepia pictas. 

Sed quuin pervigiles placet instaurare popinas, 
Obvius assiduo Svrophoenix udus amomo 
Currit, Idumaeae Syrophoenix incola portae, 

Hospitis affectu dominum regemque salutat, 

Et cum venali Cyane succincta lagena. 

Explain and derive 1 Epona.’ 

(2.) Haec illi veteres praecepta minoribus ; at nunc 
Post finem autumni media de nocte supinum 
Clamosus iuvenem pater excitat : Accipe ceras, 
Scribe, puer, vigila, causas age, perlege rubras 
Maiorum leges aut vitem posce libello. 

Sed caput intact-urn buxo naresque pilosas 
Annotet et grandes miretur Laelius alas. 

Dirue Maurorum attegias, castella Brigantum, 

II t locupletem aquilam tibi sexagesimus annus 
Aflerat. 

Give necessary explanations. 

(3.) Translate and explain : — 

(a) Quamvis quota portio faecis Achaei. 

(b) Appositam nigrae lunam subtexit alutae. 

(c) Stantem extra pocula caprum. 

( Compare Martial.) 

(d) Satur est cum dicit Horatius 1 Evoe.’ 

(e) Cum tenues nuper Marius discinxerit Afros. 

If) Quid Tullius ? anne aliud quam 

Sidus et occulti miranda potentia fati? 

(g) Quis dabit bistorico quantum dabit acta legenti ? 
(A) Artem scindens Tbeodori. 

( i ) Yis certe pila, cobortes, 

Egregios equites, et castra domestica 
(J) Quis gener bic placuit censu minor atque puellae 
Sarcinulis impar ? 

(4.) Give a short outline of the contents of the tenth Satire. 
XU. Unprepared Latin . 

Est prope Cimmerios longo spelunca recessu, 

Mons cavus, ignavi domus et penetralia Somni : 

Quo numquam radiis oriens mediusve cadensve 
Phoebus adire potest. Nebulae caligine mixtae 
Exbalantur humo, dubiaeque crepuscula lucis. 

Non vigil ales ibi cristati cantibus oris 
Evocat Auroram, nec voce silentia rumpunt 
Sollicitive canes canibusve sagacior anser. 

Non fera, non pecudes, non moti flamine rami, 
Humanaeve sonum reddunt convicia linguae. 

Muta quies habitat. Saxo tamen exit ab imo 
Bivus aquae Lethes, per quern cum murmure labens 
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Appendix, Invitat somnos crepitantibus unda lapillis. 

• Ao ‘ 7 ' Ante fores antri fecund a papavera florent 

Scholarship Innumeraeque herbae, quarum de lacte soporem 

Examina- ISfox legit, et spargit per opacas bumida terras. 

1 c ' Ianua, ne verso stridores carcline reddat, 

Nulla domo tota : custos in limine nullus. 

At medio torus est, ebeno sublimis in atra, 
.Plumeus, unicolor, pullo velamine tectus : 

Quo cubat ipse Deus membris languore solutis. 
Hunc circa passim varias imitantia formas 
Somnia vana iacent totidem, quot messis aristas, 
Silva gerit frondes, eiectas littus arenas. 



Translate into Latin prose, in tlie style of Livy’s preface : 

If tliis be so, tliere rests a veil not to be removed, not only on the 
particular history of the early Romans, but on that which we should 
much more desire to know, and which in the case of Greece stands forth 
m such full light, the nature and power of their genius ; what they 
thought, what they hated, and what they loved. Yet although the 
legends of the early Roman story are neither historical, nor yet°coeval 
with the subjects which they celebrate, still their fame is so great, and 
them beauty and interest so surpassing, that it would be unpardonable 
to sacrifice them altogether to the spirit of inquiry and of fact, and to 
exclude them from the place which they have so long held in Roman 
history. Nor shall I complain of my readers, if they pass over with in- 
difference these attempts of mine to put together the meagre fragments 
of our knowledge, and to present them with an outline of the times of 
the kings, at once incomplete and without spirit ; while they read with 
eager interest the immortal stoiy of the fall of Tarquinius, and the wars 
with Porsena and the Latins, as it has been handed down to us in the 
rich colouring of the old heroic lays of Rome. 

Translate into Latin Elegiacs : — • 

Adieu, adieu, my native shore 
Eades o’er the waters blue ; 

The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 

Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
"We follow in his flight : 

Farewell awhile to him and thee, 

My native land — good-night. 

A few short hours and he will rise, 

To give the morrow birth; 

And I shall hail the main and skies, 

: But not my mother earth. 



English Language and Literature.- — Examiner , Professor Yonge, it.a., 
Oxon. 

1. Give a short. History of the English Drama. 

2. In works of fiction, whether dramas, poems, or novels which pro- 
fessedly turn upon or relate to historical events, how far do the greatest 
writers consider themselves bound to adhere to, and how far at liberty 
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to depart from historical truth, and correctness. Illustrate your answer 
by references to Shakespeare’s Richard II., and Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

3. Write notes on the following passages : — 

Shall I seem crest-fall’n in my father’s sight, 

Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 
Before this out-dared dastard 1 

Since we cannot atone you, we shall see 
J ustice design the victor’s chivalry. 

A dearer merit, not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common air 
Have I deserved. 

Like a tenement or a pelting farm. 

And daily new exactions are devised, 

As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what. 

For God’s sake let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings. 

How some have been deposed ; some slain in war ; 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed ; 

Some poisoned by their wives ; some sleeping killed; 

All murdered. 

Exton, I thank thee not, for thou hast wrought 
A deed of slander with thy fatal hand 
Upon my head and all this famous land. 

4. Who is the King James spoken of in the Lady of the Lake ? Give 
an account of his character, and of his career, so far as it is connected 
with the History of England. 

5. Quote either James’s reflections on the scenery of Loch Katrine 
when he first comes in sight of it — or the description of the Fiery 
Gross — or that of the uprising of the followers of Roderick Dhu — or 
that of Douglas’s triumph in the games — or that of Ellen’s discovery 
that Fitzjames is the Kin g. Quote two of these passages, if you like, 
but not more. 

6. Give a brief account of the foundation of the British Settlements 
in India, and of their progress before the time of Clive. 

7. Give some account of the Siege of Arcot, and the Battle of 
Plassey. 

8. What actions of Warren Hastings furnished the principal grounds 
of his impeachment 1 Examine the propriety of his conduct in those 
particulars. 

9. Compare the careers and characters of Lord Clive and Warren 
Hastings. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner , Professor Meissner. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into French 

I. We have been at your uncle’s he has received us very well. 1 
have done my lessons. Have you done them well? His teacher is 
satisfied although he has made several mistakes. He spoke very slowly 

G 
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Appendix , - m order that we might all he able to understand him. He wrote three 
If—' letters before going out. Rise quickly, it is ten o’clock. Will you 
Scholarship take a walk 1 I have no time ; I must finish my composition, which is 
Erarami- a very J 0ng ona You , u . e mistaken, Sir. I beg your pardon, I 
am not mistaken. 

II. While Scotland was torn by intestine factions, Elizabeth was 
alarmed with the rumour of a project in agitation for setting Mary at 
liberty. Francis Throkmorton, a Cheshire gentleman, was suspected of 
’being deeply concerned in the design, and on that suspicion was 
taken into custody. Among his papers were found two lists, one of 
the principal harbours in the kingdom, with an account of their situa- 
tion, and of the depth of water in each ; the other, of all the eminent 
Catholics in England. — Robertson. 

Translate into English : — 

III. Lorsque les Yendeens rentr&rent au matin dans la ville, la scene 
6tait aflieuse : les rnorts et les mourants encombraient les rues, les maisons 
incendiees brulaient encore, les places etaient couvertes de debris ; nul 
spectacle n’etait plus navrant que celui de l’hcfpital, mais avec la mort et 
le deuil l’ordre et le courage reguaient dans ce petit asile si paisible 
naguere et maintenant desole les morts etaient decemment converts, 
les traces de sang avaient disparu ; et lorsque M. de Lescure franchit le 
seuil brise, il 4prouva . un profound sentiment d’admiration pour les 
courageuses femmes qui n’avaient point abandonn4 leur poste et qni 
a\aient accompli jusqu’au bout les devoirs qui leur etaient confies. — De 
Witt. 

IV. Que si tous mes efforts peuvent reprimer 
Get ascendant malin qui vous force a rimer, 

Sans perdre eil vains discours tout le fruit de vos veilles, 

Osez chanter du roi les augustes merveilles : 

La, mettant a profit vos caprices clivers, 

Y ous verriez tous les ans fructifier vos vers ; 

Et par l'espoir du gain votre muse animee 
Yendroit au poids de l’or une once de fumee. 

Moisten vain, direz-vous, je pense vous tenter 
Par 1’eclat d’unfardeau trop pesant a porter : 

Tout chantre ne peut pas, sur le ton d’un Orph4e, 

Entonnor en grands vers la Discorde etouffee ; 

Peindre Bellone en feu tonnant de toutes parts, 

Et le Beige effraye fuyant sur ses remparts. 

Sur un ton si hardi, sans etre tem4raire, 

Racan pourroit chanter au c!4faut d’un Homere : 

Mais pour Cotin et moi, qui rimons au hasard, 

Que^ l’amour de blamer fit poetes par art, 

Quoiqu’un xas degrimauds vante notre eloquence, 

Le plus sur estpour nous de garder le silence. 

Boileau. 

Y. Philological questions : 

1. Give the meaning and derivation of dimer, grief, maim, sevrer, 

cadlou , chetif. > u > 

2. Explain the origin of the ‘i in laine, j’aime, demain. 

. Uive the etyma of esplce, esclandre , epee , iablir : and remark on 
the origin of the initial e. 
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GERMAN. Appendix 

Translate into German : 7 - 

I. He is acquainted with everybody . Lend me two sheets of paper. Scholarship 
It is half-past five o’clock. Our physician has advised him to keep the 

room, on that account he will not go out to-day. Mr. H. is one of the 
most respected merchants in Bremen. I shall wait for a better oppor- 
tunity. Open the windows. I shall take off my shoes. I shall not 
abuse your kindness. He has done his duty. I should say it, if I 
thought otherwise. We were obliged to wait. 

Translate into English : — 

II. 9lupev ben affgenteineit OleidjSgefrijaften, bie fciit Jtaifet fe fo frdftig unb fefljfk 
flanbig uertoaltet fjat, af$ Jtarl bet ©rope, befuimnevte et ftdj aud) mit folder ©enauig* 
feit mit bie SBerWaftung fciiter eigenen ©liter, bap er fiber bie fteinjlen Sltigelegenfjeiten, 
ben 33erfauf bet ftrfutyte, be$ Cyebevwieljes, bet Gier, fiber bie Semiring bet gif$tcid)e 
imb SBafbmtgen, fefbji SBorfdjriften evtfjeiCt Ijat, bie twit nod) in ben von il)m trinter* 
faffeneu ©eftforn tefen fonnen. 

Hub bod) ijt biefed affes itur bie Jpalfte feiner Sljdtigfeit ; bie anbere #dlfte war ber 
©orge fur bie {Religion, fo lvie fur 9Bif[enfd)afteu uitb Jbunfle, gewibntet. ©ie Wareit 
feiiient Jperjeit ebeu fo tljeuer, afe bie aufere Drbnutig beS ©anjett; betut Jfart toupte 
r ed)t looljl, bap Wet eiit SBolf Watjrfjaft glucfUd) ntadjen wifi, and) ben SBerjlanb bet 
9ftenfd)en ju bifbeit uitb if;r ©emutf) butc^ {Religion nub Unterridjt ju vetebefn fud)en 
mup. Gr f;at eine SReitge von ©d)uten, JTit^eu utib QMstljuiueru geftiftet, unb linter 
anbetrn auc§, urn bie fjeiev beS ©ottesbienjles ju erl)el;en, Dvgeffpieler unb ©anger aiW 
Statien fontmeu lajfen unb eigene ©iugfd)ulen augefegt. — Kohlrausch. 

Ill, £), eine ebfe •§immel$ga'be ijt 

2id)t be$ SlugeS. — 9lf(e 2Befen (eben 
SGom £id)te, jebe$ gluifltc^e ®efd)opf— 

3)ie 5)3flauge felbfl feljtt ftenbig ftd) junt 2td)te. 

Unb er mup fijjen, fu^teitb, in ber 0tad)t, 

3m eWig ftinflem — iljn erquieft itid)t met;r 
3)er SJiatten warmed ©run— ber fflfumen ©cornet 

2) ie rotfjen ftirnen fanti er tiid)t mefjr fd)auen. 

©terben ijt nid)t$ — bod) leben unb nid)t fefjen, 

3) aS ijt eiit UtigtucE. — Schiller, Tell, /., 4. 



Science Scholarships.— First Year Students. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 

ALGEBRA AND ARITHMETIC. 

1. An English company carry goods weighing 150 lbs. for 247 
miles for £1 11s. A Erench company carry similar goods weighing 235 
kilogrammes for 392 kilometres for 87 francs. Compare their rates. 

A sovereign to he taken as 25 francs 30 centimes ; 

A kilogramme as 2‘2 lbs. 

A kilometre as *62 miles. 

2. The radius of the circle inscribed in a right-angled triangle is 15, 
the perpendicular dropped from the vertex on the hypotenuse 36; calcu- 
late to two decimal places the ratio of the sides containing the right angle. 

G 2 
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JppmMx, 3. Find the value of 537 cwt. 3 qrs. 17 lbs., at £5 is. lief. a cwt.; 

and the rent of 17 acres 1 rood 37 perches at £2 7s. 9 d. an acre. 

KmnSna- f 4. Calculate by the logarithm tables the following 
t'™ 1 100 

(1-076)* (1-06) 

6. A regular pentagon and a regular hexagon have the same area • 
find to two decimal places the ratio of their perimeters. 

6. Solve the equations. 

(a) 35x 3 +14a:_299=0. 

(/3) (x— 6)*— (*— 8)*=2. 

7. Solve the equation 

V a— xfVb — xfV c — x=-j0. 

Prove that its roots are always real, whatever be the values of ale 

8. Given ’ ' 

° 1 »+J 1 y+e 1 *=<ii a r v+b a y+c£=d, 
lgj^c,z—d z ; find x, y, and z. 

9. Given 

oc 2 -f -xy-\-y' l =a(x — y) 

{x+y^—y^^h^—xy+if) 

Find x and y. 

10. A rectangular field contains an acre of ground, and continues to 
do so when one side is increased by 4 yards, and the other diminished by 
1 1 yards ; find its sides. 

11. Solve the equation 

(3 ~ x) 'v/fEf+<*- 2 > 

12. A B and G are three runners. The racecourse is a mile long. 
In the first race A and- A run, and A beats B by 100 yards. In the 
second nice B and C run, and B beats O by 100 yards. In the last race 
A and C run; by how much does A beat G 1 



GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

!• rectangle under any two sides of a triangle is equal to the rec- 
tangle under the perpendicular on the third side and the diameter of the 
circumscribing circle. 

2. Prove the following cases of harmonic section : 

1° Any diagonal of a complete quadrilateral divided by the other 
two. 

2° A chord of a circle divided by a point and its polar. 

3. Two variable circles touch a given circle at two given points, and 
also touch one another ; find the locus of their point of contact. 

4. A point O is taken on the diameter of a semicircle produced. 
Draw a line through O meeting the semicircle in P and Q, so that the 
difference of the perpendiculars let fall from P and Q on the diameter 
may be the greatest possible. 

5. Prove that the lines joining the vertices of a triangle to the middle 
points of the opposite sides meet in a point. 

If the base and vertical angle of the triangle be given, find the locus 
of this point. 
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6 . Find cos 30°, sin 9°, tan 75°. 

7. If tan 2a; = 3 tan x ; find a;. 

If cosec x -f- cosec 3a;=4 cos^x cosec2a; ; find cosa;. 

8 . Prove tlie formulae 

cos^(A — Z»)=sin|£7. —t— tan4C= /^ s ZzH)i s ~^l. 

c “ s(s— c) 

9. Given in a triangle 

«=33-72 6=26-51 5=35°15 / 

calculate botli possible values of the third side. 

10. Given the angles which the sides of a known triangle subtend to 
an observer in its plane ; how would you calculate his distance from each 
vertex. 

11. Two lines x and y are drawn from the vertex of an equilateral 
triangle dividing the base c internally and externally in the same ratio; 
prove the relation 

2 c 4 — 3 c 2 (a.* a -J- 2 / a ) -f- ix*y 2 =0. 

12. In terms of the sides and angles of a triangle, find expressions 
1° For the lines joining the feet of perpendiculars from the vertices. 
2° For the area of the triangle formed by joining the points of con- 
tact of the inscribed circle. 



Second Year Students. 



Mathematics. — Examiner , Professor Purser. 

1. If two triangles not necessarily in the same plane are so placed 
that the lines joining corresponding vertices meet in a point, the three 
pairs of corresponding sides will meet in three points which will lie in- 
clirectum'. 

2. Prove the expressions for the volume 

1 ° of a pyramid, 2 ° of a sphere. 

3. Given in a triangle 

<z=15-S2 ; 6=13-07; c = 109°25'. 

Calculate 1° its area ; 2° the radius of the circumscribing circle. 

4. Eliminate 6 and (J> from the equations 

seed — sec <p=a tan 9 tan 0 =c. 

5. Arrange, according to powers of x, the determinant 

x a 6 c 

a x c' V 

6 o' x a! 

c V a/ x 

6 . Find the sum of the series 

i (n+l)n , (n+ 2 )(?i 4 -l)(«)fa— 1 ) 

12 t- 1 * 2 * — 

(rc-f3)(™-f 2) (n -\- 1 )(•»)(>&_ 1)(«— 2) , , 

<vc. 

when n is an integer. 



Jppendiv , 
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7. Prove Machin’s formula 

- = 4tan“ , ~ — tan -1 —?— . 

4 5 239 

Assuming the series for tan -1 #. Calculate x to 4 decimal places. 

8. Sum the series. 

a;cos0-]-a; 2 cos20-j~# 3 cos30 when x-*z-l. 



CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 

1. The vertices of a triangle are the origin, the point x = V3~ y=l 
and the point x—V 3 — 1 y=3 — V3; find 

1° its area ; 2° the equations of its sides ; 3 3 its angles ; 4 8 the 
equation of the perpendicular from the origin on the opposite side ; 5° 
the length of the same perpendicular. 

2. Given in magnitude and position the vertical angle of a triangle 
and the difference of the reciprocals of the containing sides ; prove that 
the base passes constantly through a fixed point. 

3. Taking for axes the two sides of a right-angled triangle, 

1° find the equation of the circle through the middle points of the 
three sides. 

2° find the equation of the inscribed circle. 

3° prove that the two circles touch. 



SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. In a right-angled spherical triangle 

sina=tan6 cot2?. cosc=cot.4 cotA. 

In a plane right-angled triangle, if a perpendicular be let fall on the 
hypotenuse the perpendicular is a mean proportional between the seg- 
ments, and either side is a mean proportional between the hypotenuse 
and the adjacent segment. Investigate corresponding properties for a 
right-angled spherical triangle. 

2. Find the locus of a point on the surface of a sphere, such that the 
ratio of the sines of the halves of the tangents drawn from it to two 
given small circles be constant. 

3. Find the area of a small circle on the surface of the sphere. 

Two small circles are described, each with a spherical radius equal to 

one-sixth of the circumference of the sphere, and each passing through 
the centre of the other ,* show that the area of the portion common to 
both circles bears to the area of the sphere the ratio 

*•— 2cOS -, i : 2ir. 

4. Given in a spherical triangle. 

a==56° 22' 5=40“ 35' 4=70“ 13' ; find 0. 



CONIC SECTIONS. 

1. In a central conic the intercept cut off on the normal by either 
axis varies inversely as the central perpendicular on the tangent. 

2. If a variable line be drawn in a given direction meeting an hyper- 
bola in Q, anc| ite asymptotes in RR' } the rectangle QR. ^A^const, 
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3. Given tlie directrix of a parabola and a point through which it 
passes, find its envelope. 

4. Show that lines joining a given point P on a sphere to all the 
points of a small circle of the sphere meet any plane parallel to the 
tangent plane at P in another circle. 



DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

1. Investigate for all values of the index 




2. Differentiate 

Vb*_ 1 xVi ^ 

3x*-l — “ VJ+5 5 / 

dy 

3. Express in terms of x, y and — the direction of the tangent to a 

dx 

curve and the intercepts it cuts off on the co-ordinate axes. 

Show that the tangent to the curve xy=cr cuts off from the axes a 
triangle of constant area, 
find at what angle this curve meets the curve 

X 2_ y 2 = li' 

4. Given the two equal sides of an isosceles triangle, find the base when 
the chord of contact of the inscribed circle with the equal sides is the 
greatest possible. 



Engineering Scholarships. — Second Year Students. 



Natural History. — Examiner, Dr. Cunningham. 

MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What are the characters of the greatest importance in the deter- 
mination of minerals ? 

2. State the characters of the following minerals — Apatite, Dolomite, 
Augite, Pyrolusite, Blende, Cassiterite, Galena. 

3. Describe the phenomena of cleavage and foliation, and state to 
what causes they haye been attributed. 

4. Give the names and characters of the more important metamorpliic 
rocks. 

5. Describe the Devonian strata of North Devon. 

6. To what group of strata do the Yoredale rocks belong ; and in what 
parts of the British islands are they most typically developed 1 

7. Describe the structure and affinities of Sigillaria, Lepidodendron 
and Calamites. 

8. Mention some of the more important ascertained facts with regard 
to the temperature of the ocean. 

9. Give the names an,d describe the courses of the great rivers of 
South America. 



Appendix , 
No. 7. 
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tions. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

(The first five questions of the paper for the Second Year Medical Scholarship were 
given in this examination.) 

6. How is lead obtained from its ordinary ore 1 Give also a abort 
account of its compounds with oxygen and of its characteristic tests. 

7. What are the compounds, both gaseous and solid, which are formed 
in the combustion of gunpowder 1 

8. What are the tests for copper and silver 1 

9. What chemical changes occur in the roasting of ail ore containing 
arsenic and sulphur combined directly with the metal ? 

10. What are the ores of mercury, and how is it obtained from them ] 

11. Describe and explain the process of cupellation. 

12. Mention the alloys of tin which have been applied to useful 
purposes. 



Medical Scholarships. — Second Year Students. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Redfcrn. 

1. Name the specimens numbered 1 to 10 ; and describe the characters 
of the markings you recognise upon each. 

2. Describe the attachments, relations and action of each of the 
three peronei muscles. 

3. Give a short account of the structures which are exposed in a 
dissection at the back of the root of the right lung, and -on the adjacent 
part of the thoracic wall. 

4. Describe in each of its stages the action by which flesh meat is 
digested and conveyed into the stream of circulating blood. 

5. Describe the respiratory and circulating changes which occur, on 
the birth of a child, in the order of their, occurrence. 



Natural History.— Examiner, Dr. Cunningham. 

BOTANY. 

1 . Give a short account of the nature, mode of occurrence and functions 
of chlorophyll. 

2. Briefly describe the various methods of cell-formation. 

3. Give the names of some plants with di- and tri- morphic flowers. 

4. Explain the term cleistogamous. 

5. Give a list of orders of Dicotyledons with ternary symmetry of 
the flower. 

6. Carefully describe the flower of the following genera : — Aconitum, 
Aquilegia, Dianthus, Puchsia, Solanum, Quercus. 

7. By what characters are Compositae, Calycereae, Dipsaceae and 
Valerianaceae distinguished from each other 1 

8. In what important respects do Ophioglossaceae differ from other 
Perns % 

9. Describe the characters of the Arctic Plora. 
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ZOOLOGY. Appendix, 

2io. 7 . 

1. Give a brief account of the usual method of development in Echino- geh ~ hH 

dermata. _ Exaraina- 

2. Describe the general anatomy of Sagitta. _ tions - 

3. Describe the general anatomy of a CJhactophorous Annelid. 

4. Give the distinguishing characters of the orders of Arachnida. 

5. Describe the nature of the circulation in a Cephalopod. 

6. Describe the skeleton of the Frog. 

7. State the more important characters of Ichthyopterygia and of 
Sauropterygia. 

8. Describe the reproductive organs of a Bird. 

9. Describe the general structure of the placenta, and mention the 
various modifications of the organ in the several orders of Mammals. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. Calculate the weight of oxygen and the volume in cubic centimetres 
at 0*° and under 760 millimetres required for the combustion of 1 gramme 
of iron, assuming the compound formed to be the magnetic oxide. [At. 
weight iron, 56; weight of 1000 c.c. hydrogen at 0°, and 760 mil.= 
0-089 gramme.] 

2. How many volumes of hydrogen gas are contained in 100 volumes 
of the following compounds water, hydrochloric acid, phosphuretted 
hydrogen, marsh gas, vapour cf alcohol. 

3. Give a brief account of the compounds which silicon forms with 
oxygen and chlorine. 

4. State the composition and describe the preparation of the manganic 
and permanganic acids. 

5. Mention the chief constituents of sea-water, and how they may be 

obtained from it. . 

6. Under what conditions is cyanogen obtained from organic bodies 

containing nitrogen ? . 

7. Hot/ is the amount of nitrogen contained in an organic body 

determined? . 

8. Give an account of lactic acid, and of the sources from which il 

is derived. _ .. 

9. What acids are formed by the oxidation of ethene alcohol (glycol) . 

10. What are the tests for morphia? 

1 1. Give the empirical and rational formulas of urea and ethyl-urea. 

12. To what class of chemical compounds do the volatile alkaloids 
belong ? 

13. Calculate the densities of the vapours of alcohol and ether from 
their atomic constitution. 



Third Yeae Students. 



Anatomy ato Physiology.— Examiner, Dr. Eedfmi. 

1. Name the specimens numbered 1 to 10 ; and describe the characters 
of the markings you recognise. 

2. Describe the position of the pelvis in the standing posture, and the 
relative position of the organs, within it, to the bones. 
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3. Describe the buccinator muscle, its attachments, relations nerve 

and uses. ’ 

4. State in regular order what parts are brought into action, and trace 
tiie course of the impulses aroused, when one person listens to another 
speaking to him, understands, recollects, and acts upon what is said 

5. What parts are concerned, and what functions are performed in the 
digestion of amylaceous food, and its conveyance into the general circu- 
Jatmg blood ? 



Practical Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. What are the tests for the tartaric, acetic, and formic acids? 

Stat . 0 ™ symbols the bodies which remain when the followin'* 
compounds are heated to redness : ° 

Na,C.O„ Ag.C.,0,, Na.HP0 4 , PtK,.Cl c 

and Nl™ y0U a gaseous mixture of H.S, CO., CO 

quLrty'ofmSe I ? y ° U detemine tIle ™oimt of phosphates in a given 

5. What are the distinctive properties of cystin and oholesterin? 
salts? are *“ otaraoteristio reactions of the stannous and stannic 

mercJjrT W ° llId ^ anaIySe “ amaI S am com posed of tin, copper, and 

calcium ' Tud °sf Id y +“ U is *“?. uish b y the spectroscope the salts of barium, 
n S aacl strontium, if all were present in the same solution ? 

iodine?lL a u r Ll e h“;7 r ° PertieS ° f SUlphU1 '’ Ph ° 3p,10ra5 - “ d 

[The Candidates were also examined in Qualitative Analysis.1 



Fouhth Yeah Students. 



Anatomy and Physiology.— Examiner, Dr Redfem. 

ANATOMY. 

tho 1 iieriods i rfa^ m0de ° f f sifi . catiou of tie clavicle and femur, with 
o ‘ and ™ 10n several parts, 
movements as ^ th . e P ositio11 of occurrence of such 

ground. 6 ° 0t *° “’ re SnI ai 'ities of the surface of the 

marie * the 

the COl ' rae “* rekti0M 0f the ioternal^pudhc arte'ry and its 
turn plexuses. 0 ^ ^ f ° 1 '™ C ’ a “ d ° f tte veUum “ teI T osi - 
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PHYSIOLOGY. Appendix . 

A'o. 7. 

1 Describe the characters of albumen, fibrin, gelatin, chonclrm, and — . 
hemoglobin;— state in what structures each of them occurs, and how is 
it to be obtained separately. ‘ions. 

2. Describe the process of eruption of the teeth, with the order and 
periods of appearance of the individual temporary and permanent teeth. 

1 3 Describe the relation of the blood-vessels of the spleen to its Mal- 
pighian corpuscles and pulp respectively, and state what you know of 
the function of the organ. 

4. What are the results of experiment on the causes of the movement 
of the salivary secretion along the ducts ; and the influence of nerves on 
the production of the salivary secretion, and on its characters ? 

5 Construct a comparative sphygmographic tracing supposed to be 
taken at the same time from two arteries, one further distant from the 
heart than the other, and explain their characters. 



Surgery. — Examiner , Dr. Gordon. 

1 Describe the upper end of the Femur, the changes it undergoes in 
the various periods of life— the comparative difference in the sexes, and 
the effects of violence in various directions producing special fractures, 
as are well illustrated by the preparations in the Museum ; and also 
state whether in the present condition of our knowledge it be possible or 
not to correct the deformity so produced, either by the long splint or any 
other apparatus, and if the application of such apparatus be usually bene- 
ficial, useless, or mischievous. 

2. Describe the anatomy of Hernia of the Linea Alba, its differential 

diagnosis and treatment. , 

3. Describe the Aneurisms which have been observed m front of the 
elbow- joint, their differential diagnosis and treatment. 

i. Describe the operation of ligaturing the superficial Femoral Artery, 
mentioning the parts successively exposed during the operation. 



Medicine. — Examiner , Dr. Cuming. 

1. Describe the textural relations of incipient Pulmonary Tubercle. 

2. In wbat situation does Embolism usually occur m tbe brain 1 and 
what pathological changes in the brain substance are induced by it ? _ 

3. What diagnostic points enable you to determine the seat of lesion 

in Facial Paralysis 1 _ 

4. Give the symptoms and treatment of^ Croup. 

5. Give an account of the sequelae of Diphtheria. 

6. Enumerate the principal forms of Dyspepsia. 



Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Chii<dren. — Examiner , 
Robert Foster Dill , m.d. 

1. From what source, and how long, does the embryo receive its 
nourishment, before the cord, and umbilical vessels are first formed 1 

2. From wbat source is tbe “ liquor amnii ” secreted '1 State, in exact 
consecutive order, the functions of tbe liquor amnii. 
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3. (a) Give a description of , the placenta, (i) the formation of tt 

placenta, ( c ) the arrangement of the vessels of tl le placenta (1\ 
utero-placental cn-culation, (e) and the function of the placenta ’ ^ 

4. Yon are consulted by a patient, 33 years of age, Ld who has been 

married six yeam-she experiences considerable abdominal enWmeS 
—she is in doubt about her condition. State briefly but distinctlt th! 
method you would adopt m making an examination of the case and’™ 
reasons for considering it one of pregnaney, or otherwise. ' *" 6 

,, 5 -,£ Ias ? f y tho c ™“es of delay in tlie third stage of labour 

the difficulties to bo overcome ? With what object would you make 16 
vaginal examination in the third stage 1 J 7 ™ 11 

®' Let me i 11 "’ 0 youi- opinion regarding the more suitable , 

circumstances, for administering ergot of rye, and the probable caused 
the injurious influence which this drag is occasional found to ll! ■ 
on ‘k?* 6 *' 18 wten administered too early, and too freely C1£C 

„„ -i iT at th . e s y m Ptoms and varieties of face presentation 1 TV 
scribe tlie mechanism of delivery in each variety. 

“^tagae of the operations « Gastro 
“ Abktl0a ° f tte 0Tel ‘ tilt of the « Ovarian 

10 C wL t j t tTr 8 rr men ? ,° f v “ Cbilcl ’ 3 Ilead at term, 

to ram” and « *«** 

treatment for the former disease Give the prognosis and 

« “ d 

in thki^orfmlo/apprarmce. ° f ^ ? teeth 



Mebtoal Jurisprudence. — Examiner, Professor Hodges, H.n„ e.o.s. 
le^t^ 8 * ^ the ° aUSeS ° f Sudden death aet directly on the 

froL^tionsb;^ 0 °nkT CrySta!SOf I™*** 

porioning'by Quithari^"^ 011 ^ s ^ omac ^ °°nducted in supposed 
from o D rgaffio matteJ pi '°° eS8 ” for of Arsenic 

7 Name thtchemi d f 6 °^ d m tte °™tents of the stomach ! 
poisons : -^^e^us 
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Law Scholarships. — First Year Students. 



Real Property. — Examiner , Professor M l Kane. 

1. What is tlie difference between estates in joint tenancy, tenancy in 
common, and coparcenary 1 ? How may tliese estates be severed re- 
spectively ? 

2. An estate consisting partly of freehold and partly of leasehold is 
devised to A for life, with the remainder to B for life, with remainder to 
the hen's of the body of A. What interest does A take in the freehold 
and leasehold respectively ? 

3. Who is protector of a settlement made since the statute for the 
abolition of fines and recoveries ? Can a tenant in tail in remainder bar 
his estate tail without the protector’s consent ? And if so, what are the 
nature and liabilities of the estate which he can create ? 

4. What is the difference between jointure and dower ? How would 
you in a conveyance of freehold bar the dower of a wife of a purchaser 
married before the 1st January, 1834? By what means would you bar 
it in the case of a purchaser married after that date ? 

5. What are the leading changes in the old law of descent introduced 
by the statute? Wliat is the meaning of the term ‘ purchaser’ ? 

6. In what cases will the death of the devisee or legatee under a will 
made since the passing of the Wills Act not create a lapse ? 

7. How may a married woman now dispose of her interests in real 
estate ? How was this formerly effected ? Can husband and wife con- 
vey to each other ? If so, by what means ? 

8. Freehold and personal property are both vested in A B, who 
wishes to make C D and himself joint tenants. How is this to be 
done? 

9. Give an instance of surrender by operation of lav/. Does the 
surrender of an original lease affect an underlease ? 

10. Why were limitations to trustees to preserve contingent remain- 
ders formerly necessary ? In limitations in strict settlement, was the 
estate limited to the trustees vested or contingent ? 

11. A mortgagee in fee 'dies intestate: in whom do the estate and 
money vest; and who are the necessary parties to a re-conveyance 
or transfer of the mortgaged property ? and for what reasons ? 

■12. Explain the meaning of the following operative words in a deed, 
and the nature of the property for the conveyance of which they are 
respectively applicable — “ Enfeoff,” “ Grant,” “ Release,” “ Alien,” 
“ Confirm.” 



Ajtpen iJlje, 
A'o. 7. 

Scholarship 
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tions. 



Second Year Students. 



Law of Property and Equity. — Examine!)' j Professor M l Kane. 

1. Suppose a man has an estate of inheritance, and two daughters; 
what would be the difference between devising the estate to them and 
their heirs, and allowing it to descend according to law ? 

2. Land is devised to A and his heirs, in trust for B. What estate 
does B take, and why ? 

3. Three ingredients are necessary in a single contract. State and 
explain them. Explain the rule Ex nudo gacto non oritur actio% 
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~ Can money won by a wager be recovered in an action? Ia a bill 
— ‘ or . note S iven to “cure money lost at play at unlawful games altogether 
Scholarship void ? If not, state the circumstances under which it mav be enfnrmi 
and the reasons. ’ 

5. How, and by what court, and on wliat principles, will an award 
be set aside ? (1) When the submission is made a rule of Court • (2) 
when the submission is not made a rule of Court. ‘ ' ' 

C. Give an example of an implied resulting trust, and a constructive 
trust respectively : state the principle upon which such is founded and 
the leading case upon the latter. ’ 

^ 7. In what case, and on what principle, did equity exercise jurisdic- 
tion in case of a bill or promissory note? In the frame of such 
suit, what element was essential ? State the provisions on this subject 
now giving courts of law jurisdiction. 

. 8 - Explain the meaning of the terms— election and satisfaction, and 
give instances. Does the person electing against the instrument forfeit 
all benefit from it? 

9. State-the ground of the rules of contribution between sureties in 
law and equity respectively. How do they differ, and in what manner 
did the statute 19 & 20 Vie., cap. 97, extend the relief previously giveii 
m equity to sureties on payment of the debt ? Give an instance. 

10. How may a married woman now dispose of her reversionary inter- 

ests 1 And to what exceptions is the present rule subject ? A married 
woman is entitled on the death of A, a person living, to a sum of stock 
standing in the name of trustees. Her husband assigns this reversionary 
interest to B, a purchaser ; state the benefit which will accrue to B 
according as the husband, the wife, or A the tenant for life, mav happen 
to die first? 1 n 

. What is meant by a wife’s equity to a settlement? In ordinary 
circumstances, how much can she insist on being settled on herself 1 
Distinguish between a wife’s equity to a settlement, and the separate 
estate of a married woman. 

12. Does the granting by a court of equity of an injunction against 
proceeding in a court of common law interfere with, the jiu'isdiction of 
the common law court? In what circumstances, and on what ' principle, 
can a court of equity interfere by injunction to restrain a suit in a 
foreign country? 



Jurisprudence and Roman Law. — Examiner , T. E. Gliffe Leslie } Esq t 

ou ^ differences of the following bodies of law in respect 
to the liberty of testamentary bequest (1) the Twelve Tables; (2) 
the later Roman Law ; (3) English Law before the Norman Conquest; 
(4) Modem English Law : (5) the Code Napoleon, 
w. Write a short history of the law of usucapio. 

. ' tate . the fourfold division of obligations by Justinian, and 
explain their nature respectively. 

4. ‘ The separation of the Law of Persons from the Law of Things 
las no meaning in the . infancy of law.” Explain the terms, Law of 
e 5 s0 ~? Things, and also the foregoing proposition. 

. ~J r tt Mainesays, “ The book of Grotius is an attempt to deter- 
mine the Law of Nature.” Explain the connexion between the Law of 
Nature, and International Law. 

6. Sir H. Maine says, “ The system of Grotius is implicated with 
Koman Law at its very foundation.” Explain the connexion between 
the system of Grotms and Roman Law, and cite examples of doctrines 
of International Law derived from Roman Law. 
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7. Give a concise statement of tlie Roman Law of Servitudes. 

8. Many incidents of feudal tenure must, according to Sir H. Maine, 
have been derived from Roman Law. Give examples. 

9. Point out the differences between the Roman and the English 
Codicil. 

10. State the principles of Roman Law with respect to alluvion. 

11. Trace the successive stages of civil and penal law respectively, in 
the early legal history of society. 

12. Give an account, with dates, of the codification effected by 
JuBtinian. 



Appendix 
No. 7. 

Scholarship 

Examina- 

tions. 



Third Year Law Scholarship. 



Equity and Common Law. — Examiner, Professor M l Kane. 

1. What is meant by damnum absque injuria , and injuria sine damno 
respectively ? Give an instance of each. 

2. What is meant by “ mutuality of contract ? " Give instances of 
contracts where on their inception legal liability attaches and can be en- 
forced as against one only of the contracting parties. 

3. What is meant by “ privity ” as applied to contracts? What is 
the rule of law as to the right to sue in tort for an injury originating in 
contract, without privity between the contractor and the injured party ? 

4. Explain the nature of a writ of mandamus, and the conditions neces- 
sary in order to found an application for the writ. What is a writ of 
certiorari? 

5. What circumstances are necessary in order to constitute fraud by 
misrepresentation or mis-statement ? 

6. Is a deed in all cases conclusive by way of Estoppel 1 If not, state 
the grounds on which it may be impeached. 

7. What is the difference between a specific and a general legacy ? 
Give an instance of each. What are the advantages of general over 
specific legacies, and what are the disadvantages? 

8. What is the distinction between executed and executory trusts ? 
State the rule of construction applicable to each. How is the matter 
dealt with in a Court of Equity where there is a discrepancy between 
a marriage settlement and marriage articles? (1) When both are 
made before marriage ; (2) when settlement is made after marriage. 

9. Will a Court of Equity decree specific performance of an agree- 
ment to refer disputes to arbitration ? If a person has entered into a 
contract not to do a thin g, can specific performance of such negative 
contract be enforced, and if so, how ? Give examples. 

10. rf in possession of lands as tenant from year to year, enters into 
a verbal agreement with his landlord for a lease for lives. Can he main- 
tain a suit for specific performance ? State the character of the acts 
which would be deemed as part performance, so as to take the case out 
of the Statute of Erauds. 

11. A and B, partners in trade, purchase real estate with partnership 
capital for partnership purposes, and take the conveyance to them and 
their heirs. One of the partners dies — to whom will his share belong ? 
Where property devised to A and B as joint tenants is used for partner- 
ship purposes, what is necessary to make them tenants in common in 
equity? 

12. A purchases an estate, and the conveyance made to B, a stranger. 
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Aj.pmau, Who is entitled to the estate, and on what principle 1 A mirclm. 

? es an fstete, in the joint names of his son and a stranger ; what is the 
Scholarship immediate effect as regards the three parties respectively 1 What L 
Eaamm- the result on A’s decease 1 State the leading rules as to the facts which 
would rebut the presumption of advancement between parent and 
child, and the rule applicable to the admission of parol evidence to rebut 
such, presumption. 

Jurisprudence and Rohan Law. — Examiner, T. E. Clijfe Leslie, Esq 

1. The history of Contract, according to Sir H. Maine, gives a com- 
plete account of the march of ideas from one landmark of Jurisprudence 
to another. What is Mr. Hunter’s objection to the doctrine of Ancient 
-Law on tins subject! State and comment on his argument 

2. Explain the following : 

^^onveniens visum estnoninc^ sed in stirpes hereditatem 

(2) “ Nemo paganus partial testatus partim intestates deeedere 
potest. 

3. Show that “natural obligations ” in Roman Law differed materi- 
ally from so-called "imperfect obligations," and criticise Austin’s 
remarks on the subject. 

™ ^ distinction between the Law of Persons and the Law 

of Things, though convenient,, is extremely artificial.” Show that in 
Austins sense, l ms artificial and not quite logical, but that in Roman 
-Law it was a natural distinction. 

t„L m i at ”? ^ ? ahl diTisions of the Law of Things in the Insti- 
tutes, and ill Austin s arrangement respectively ! 

G. Live a concise summary of the history of the changes in Roman 
• i?!P ec tmg the property of married women. 
t J; M™, 6 ’ 3 explanation of the origin of primogeni- 

tutio’ns m b0th Anolent Law and the Early History of Insti- 

Codicfi ° mt ° Ut tbS differ£mces between the Roman and the English 

tb0 earIy En S li,h com ™°* ^.ancient 
Law > “ oient Ge ™an procedure, and the 
in Writ 1 . dla ’i m the steps taken by plaintiffi to obtain redress. 

explain the termbLyariA 1103,1 ° f laW ° f mma P io •' md 

I 1 ' rw* 6 * v?™ Cip h s , of , E °man Law with respect, to alluvion. 

Dower of tpofn-f-- °7 ° 7 e Ranges I^oiuan Law with respect to the 
power of testation from the time of the Twelve Tables. 



Fourth Year Students. 

English Law — Examiner, Professor M'Kane. 

evidpifcf ^ °t the distinction between hearsay evidence and 

evidence of things bemg part of the res gestce. 

upon two p-oundT 1 *^ *“**“» Tta object of the rule is put 
who an foPPeW Give examples. In the case of a deed, 

operate as anTstoppel! 0003 67617 Statement “ , tIle deed neceBsaril y 
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4. What is meant by contributory negligence, and what is the general 
rule of law on the subject? 

5. What was formerly necessary to constitute the relation of land- 
lord and tenant ? What is now necessary ? 

6. Explain fully what is meant by the rule that in construing a will 
the intention of the testator is to be observed. How is this intention 
to be ascertained ? 

7. An infant, by falsely representing himself to be of full age, induces 
persons to deal with him. State accurately the conditions necessary to 
render him liable in equity, and the extent of his obligation. 

State the provisions of the Infants’ Belief Act, 1874. 

8. What must the plaintiff prove in order to maintain an action of 
trover? What was the original judgment in trover and detinue respec- 
tively? What superadded statutory remedy is there now? 

9. A railway company publishes in the current time-tables that a 
train will run from A to B at or about a particular hour. An intend- 
ing passenger presents himself, offering to pay the proper fare, which is 
refused on the ground that the train has been taken off. Loss is sus- 
tained by the intending passenger in consequence. Can he recover ? 
If so, state the frame of his action. Discuss fully the reasons for your 
answer. 

10. A sends a telegraphic message to B , containing the terms of a 
proposed contract. The servant of the telegraph company by mistake 
gives the message to C, and B thereby loses the advantage of the pro- 
posed contract. Has B any remedy against the telegraph company ? 
State fully the reasons for your answer. 

11. Explain the doctrine of “satisfaction” of portions and debts by 
legacies. Give examples. 

12. What is a voluntary settlement? Is a voluntary settlement 
good against a purchaser or mortgagee for valuable consideration with 
notice of such settlement ? A makes a voluntary conveyance of lands 
to B, and afterwards a second voluntary conveyance of the same lands 
to C, who sells them for valuable consideration to D ; whose is the 
estate, and upon what construction of the statute ? 

1 3. What is the general rule as to the inability of a plaintiff to rely 
on a parol variation of a written contract in suits for specific perfor- 
mance ? State exceptions to the rule, and the principle of the distinc- 
tion between the right of plaintiff and defendant when such evidence is 
tendered by either. 



Senior Scholarships. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner , Professor Meissner. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into French : — 

I. Even if I wished, I could not do it. This is how the thing has 
happened. He wished that I should answer you at once. It is just 
that you should compensate him for his loss. It is strange that my 
brother has said nothing to me about it. They called out to him, hut in 
vain, he heeded it not and pretended to be deaf. 

II. When Hastings had passed many years in retirement, and had 
long outlived the common age of men, he again became for a short time 
an object of general attention. In 1813 the Charter of the East India 
Company was to be renewed ; and much discussion about Indian affairs 
took place in Parliament. It was intended to examine witnesses at the 

H 
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Appendix, bar of the Commons; and Hastings was ordered to attend He li 1 
appeared at that bar once before. It was when he read his answer to 
Scholarship the charges which Burke had laid on the table. Since that time twenf 

£?"' S f en FT “ P; lbUc feeHn S t** undergone a complete 

change; the nation had now forgotten Ms faults, and remembered onlv 
his services. — Macaulay. ' 

Translate into English : — 

III. J’ai pousse plus loin, et j’ai aclieve ma journie sur la mer. A la 
fin, le rent s’est lev£, et la unit est venue. Des teintes blafardes d’lm 
■! a ™“f re . et d un vert ™lacd, sout desoendues sur 1’eau ; elle clauote 
nifinie, mdistmcte, et sa houle noircle laisse un long sentiment d’inquiStude 
Le vent se debat, pleure et tord dans le ciel les grands images • le rests 
dmcemhe qui roupsait l’occident a dispart,. De temps en temps la 
lime affleure entre les dechirures des Hues ; elle va ainsi, gueant de fe’nte 
en fente, eternte presqu aussitot quo l-allum&s, en versant pour ime 
minute son riussellement sur le flot trouble— Henri Taine. 

IT. Translate : — 

Li quens Eollanz, quant il s’oit juger, 

Dune ad parled a lei de chevaler : 

Sire parastre, mult vos dei aveir cher, 

“ ^a rere-guarde avez sui' mei jugiet ; 

N’i perdrat Carles li reis ki France tient, 

Men escientre, palefreid ne destrer, 

Fe mul ne mule que deiet chevalcher, 

He n’i perdrat ne mucin ne sinner, 

Que as espies ne seit einz eslegiet.” 

Guenes respunt : “Teir chtes, jo’l sai bien." 

Chanson de Roland, 751-760. 
1. Give the accusative case of quens, Pollans, Carles, reis. 

TO-wel-diange, and give any other dialectic forms, 
you may know, of the following words : lei, dei, mei seit, veir. 
j 5 en ! . on t ie u * n run cin } sumer, respunt. 

4. Explain the absence of the terminal s in dei, sai. 



. GERMAN. 

Translate into German : 

selves^the^W 7 T 8 ^ ? rai9e of ™' tue > L et <®ly give them- 
rt 4 He i3 too conscious of his own 
this that we m 7 1 Cu tI . es ' P ' e oa 'y advantage of flattery consists in 
not AbTL el ou S ht to be, by hearing what we are 

as if thev had 1 , 11100 , ke Granger and greeted him with a frankness, 

as if they had known and loved him for years. 

meSmSf fSTheTf **“ ‘PF* 0 ** and prepared to meet it. The 

STS def | nS - e ° f tiie kln « dom tvere concerted and carried on 
with the wisdom and vigour which distinguished her reien Her chief 

feoTeen hLTott efrie rn sMp 0f fte k “S ° f tke Scots, ste had treated 
oftpn uqpr] i„* er wtik a rigour unknown among princes ; she had 
harshly , and with contempt; anVthough he had 
not hel ip vp it t 7 ^ppressed Ins resentment of these injuries, she did 
extinguished, and was afraid that, in her 
P ; might burst out with fatal violence. — Robertson. 
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Translate into English. : 

III. jhmn bet Jluttftlev von bet immct uevaubcvlicfjeu £flatut tite tttdjr aid eincu 
einjicjen SKttgenBUtf, inib 9ttalet indBefonberc biefen ein^ivjeu 5lugcnblic£ and) nut and 
etnem eitijigeit ©eftdjtepuncte Braudjeit ; ftnb aBcv Ujve SBetFe geinadjt, nidjt Blofj 
erblicft, fonbern Beirac^tet $tt toerben, lattgc ltnb toieberljoltennapen Betradjtet ju metbeit : 
fo ift ed gcimp, bap jencv eiitjige Slugenblicf utib eittjigc ©efic^ts^unct biefcd einjigeit 
SIugeuBliifed nic^t frucfjtBai: genug geludljlt iuetben fatm. JDadjenige aBet nut afleiu ift 
frit^tBar, hjad bet (SinBilbmtgdfvaft ftcied ©pie! Idjjt. 3e mcljt lrit feljcu, befto nteljr 
ntuffen loir Ijtnju benfcn fonnen. 3e mefjt loit baju benfcit, befto ute^t miifiett loir ju 
fejjen glauBen. Sit bent ganjett SBerfolge eined Sljfectd ift aBet fcin SlugenBlicF bet biefen 
aiortfyeil loeniget Ijat, aid bie Ijocfyfte ©taffel beffe!6en— Lessing. 

IY. Der wirt liiez z’allen ziten ritterscefte pflegen : 
daz tet do willecliclien vil manec j unger degen. 
die wile liiez er sidelen vor Wormez an den sant 
den die im komen solden zuo der Burgonden lant. 

In den selben ziten, d6 si nu solden komen, 
d6 Let diu scrane Kriemliilt din mtere wol vemomen, 
er wolde holigezite durcli liebe vriwende ban. 
do wart vil michel vlizen von sccenen frouwen getan 

Mit waste und mit gebende daz si da solden tragen. 

TJote diu vil riche diu masre liorte sagen. 
von den stolzen recken die da solden komen. 
do wart rLz der valde vil richer kleider genomen. 

UlBELTJNGENLIED. 

1. Give the genitives of lant, sant. 

2. Give one or two modern derivatives of locate. 

3. Give the derivation of degen, and distinguish it from the modern 
word Degen. 



Modern History. — Examiner , Professor Yonge, m.a. 

1. What was the state of affairs which prevailed in England and in 
France in the year 1600 ? And in what degree were the interests of the 
two countries, and the personal views of the reigning sovereigns of each 
connected at that time 1 

2. Hallam says, “The civil war had ended in a despotism compared 
with which the illegal practices of former kings appeared as dust in the 
balance.” Point out the acts of tyranny on Cromwell’s part to which 
you imagine the writer principally to refer ; and discuss generally the 
character of Cromwell’s government. 

3. Explain the objects and consequences of the Declaration of Indul- 
gence promulgated by Charles II. ; and of the similar edicts published 
by James II. in 1687-8. 

4. Give a brief account of the administration of Cardinal Richelieu. 

5. Give a biief account of the Treaty of Uxbridge — the Peace of 
Nimeguen — the Peace of Ryswick — the Peace of Utrecht — the Treaty 
of the Hague — the Peace of Paris — the Peace of Amiens — the Congress 
of Chatillon. 

6. Describe and compare the Mississippi Scheme in France, and the 
South Sea Bubble in England. 

7. Give an account of the proceedings of the French and English in 
India, between the years 1740-60. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 
Subject for Essay. 

Scholarship f? of* 6 Devolution-tracing its causes, its progress 

Examina- ™ >*» results, down to the end of the year 1815. 6 ’ 

tions. 

Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

1. A salt has the following composition : 

Nitrogen, 26-17 

Hydrogen, 7-4S 

Chlorine, 66-35 

, , _ _ 100-00 

salt gave2 ' 682 — “ <* 

ore a T\ S f OX f Ho acid ’ de P rived of its ™ter of crystallisation, 
aie treated with hot and coucentrated sulphuric acid ; how many litres 

rWe?<rMn°f 1 a ^ und “' a Pressure of 380 millimetres will be disengaged 1 
[ Weigbt of 1 litre of hydrogen at 0° and 700 mil.=0-089 arm 1 B 8 
3 Describe the German or Saxon method of extracting silver from 
the proceffi 4 ^ ™ ' e clemlcal reaotio “ s which occur in each step of 

J^Z o r^iIZiT lySe a ““ composed of 

Give flZZ rf andba3 . icit y of an organic acid determined! 

G e examples oi monobasic, dibasic, and tribasic acids derived from 
alcohols of higher atomicity than monatomic. 

alcoho?fe!yc” mt ° f ^ al ° 0h01 ’ and ° f Hs re,ations t0 F™P»*1 

seiL^ITo tbe P° ta3si ™ «*s °f acids of the 

the alcohd” ,-°bcT °f T ed b7 a ° a ° tion of KH0 tb ® cyanides of 
derive™ by "o^atiou°^ ^ ^ tbat fr °“ the acid is 

9 Wn^e tbe 'process of dialysis and of its applications, 

differs in nrrmm-fi^ff te * ra ; e thyl ammonium, and mention how it 

10 wSf ® fr ° m tbe cWed ethyl-ammonias. 

10. Write the constitutional formula of acetic acid. 

fThe candidates ivere also examined in Qualitative Analysis. 1 



Botaxy. Examine}', Dr. Cunningham. 
laticifeous vessek a ° C ° lmt of tIle P l '®ent state of our knowledge of 

3 ExnW^tf 6 Stn ’ otl ' u ' e of a hhro- vascular bundle. 

4 DescXe the^r 8 ° f and metastasis. 

5. Steifthe f“\ and d ® ve l°ptuent of a pollen-grain, 

from Angiosperms. ^ 1S W ^ lcJl Gymnosperms are distinguished 

7 Gim the “ d ^ution of Oactaceae. 

8 G ve tt obf ^ “2 affinities of Ericaceae. 

Hepaticle ° f “ d reproductive process in 

9. Describe the characters of the Mediterranean Flora. 
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Zoology. 

1. Describe the reproductive process in the Discophorous Hydrozoa. 

2. Describe the typical structure of a sclerodermic coral. 

3. Contrast the characters of Ophiuridea with those of Asteroidea. 

4. Describe the general anatomy of a Gephyrean. 

5. State the distinguishing characters of Stomatopoda. 

6. Describe the skeleton of the Lamprey. 

7. State the characters of the sub-orders of Ophidia. 

8. Give a brief account of the respiratory system in birds. 

9. State the characters of the sub-groups of Arfciodactyla. 



Dunville Studentship. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. How would you analyse qualitatively a siliceous mineral con- 
taining silica, alumina, lime, and soda ? 

2. What are the tests for silver, copper, and mercury ? 

3. How is fulminate of mercury prepared, and what is its com- 
. position ? 

4. Describe the process for obtaining zinc from its ores, the properties 
of the metal and the mode of purify ing it. 

5. What are the chief ores of copper, and how is the metal reduced 
from them ? 

6. Give an account of the alloys of copper which have been applied 
to useful purposes. 

7. How would you determine the amount of nitrogen in an organic 
body? 

8. What is the formula of glycol, and to what class of alcohols does 
it belong ? 

9. Give a general account of the paraffin, and show that they are 
saturated hydrocarbons. 

1 0. Describe the process for obtaining solid paraffin from coal. 

[The Candidates were also examined in Qualitative Analysis, j 



Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Redfern. 

1. Mention the principal animal tissues, with their properties and 
chief chemical constituents. 

2. Describe contraction in muscles, with the methods and conditions 
of its manifestation and recurrence. 

3. How are the various adult tissues derived from one original cell ? 
Trace each of the elements of connective tissue to its source. 

4. Give a brief account of the most stinking characters, whether 
structural, chemical, physical, or vital, of the blood. 

5. What are the varieties of temperature in living beings 1 To what 
extent do high and low temperatures respectively influence the functions 
of organs, and the production and continuance of vital phenomena ? 



1. How has it been determined that the stomach digests flesh, and 
that certain parts of it have a more powerful action than others? 
Describe the process of artificial digestion, and the method of con- 
ducting it. 
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Appendix, 2. Wliat is the difference in the rapidity of the circulation of the 
No - 7 - blood through arteries, capillaries, and veins, and how is the rapidity 
Scholarship estimated in each case ? 

Examina- 3. What is the function of the kidney 1 Describe the structure of 
tl0US * the parts of the organ chiefly concerned in its performance, and the 
respective parts of the act appropriated to each. 

4. What are the functions of nerves 1 How, and by whom, were 
these functions originally discovered 1 and explain how they can be 
demonstrated. 

5. State the physiological differences between a foetus and a child of 
two or three days old. 



Zoology. — Examiner , Professor Cunningham. 
Invertebrata. 

1. Describe the structure of Noctiluca. 

2. Describe the general anatomy of an Echinoid. 

3. State the characters of Turbellaria. 

4. Describe the nature of the circulatory system in Arthropoda. 

5. Describe the exo-skeleton of a Decapod. 

_ 6. Describe the general anatomy of a Tunicate, and state the different 
views which have been taken of the systematic position of the group. 

7. Describe the structure and functions of the organ of Bojanus. 



Vertebrata. 

1. Give a brief account of the more important points in the develop- 
ment of the skull ; and state in what important respects the segments 
of the skull differ from those of the vertebral column. 

2. Mention some instances of normal asymmetry in the skeleton. 

3. Describe the structure and disposition of the reproductive organs in 
Elasmobranchs. 

4. Describe the circulation in the young and the adult Frog. 

5. Give a short description of the skeleton in Lacertilia. 

6. Describe the more noteworthy modifications of the bones in the 
skull of the Bird. 

_ 7. State the more important characters by which Prosimiae are 
distinguished from Quadrumana. 



Dublin : Printed by Alexander Thom, 87 & 88, Abbey-street, 
Printer to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

For Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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